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A THUMPING LEGACY 


[' is now clear that any day may see the announce- 

ment of a dissolution of Parliament. It is not 
certain, but it is exceedingly probable, that the dis- 
solution will be followed by the election of a new 
Parliament in which there will be a Unionist majority. 
It would be idle to pretend that the prospect before 
a Unionist Administration can be a very attractive 
one. ‘The present Government has accumulated arrears 
of difficulty, some of which are normal and such as are 
to be expected to arise in the affairs of our great and 
complex Empire; but some of which, on the contrary, 
are deliberate creations, the evil 
an inherently vicious policy. It cannot be said that 
the burden of troubles to come in Egypt is a legacy 
which the country is likely to owe exclusively to the 
present Government. ‘The situation under which those 
difficulties may at any time arise was created, it is true, 
bya Gladstonian Government ; but, rightly or wrongly, 
the British occupation has since been acquiesced in’ by 
the Unionists both in and out of office, and whatever 
blame or responsibility may ultimately attach to those 
who have created the Egyptian difficulty must be shared 
It is possible that the dying 


equally by both parties. 
of trade a 


(rovernment may leave behind a legacy 
pression which will enure to the dite of its sue- 
cessors. It cannot be denied that the uncertainty and 
lack of confidence which have inevitably sprung from 
the wild talk and foolish legislation of the Glad- 
stonians have done much to destroy confidence and to 
check the flow of capital into remunerative channels. 
There is, however, happily, some evidence that a better 
state of things is already approaching; and there is 
reason to hope that a new Unionist Government may 
have the advantage of acceding to office at the begin- 
ning of a period of prosperity, a prosperity which a 
returning sense of confidence is certain to stimulate. 
But undoubtedly the most burdensome legacy w hich 


Registered as a Newspaper 


results arising out of 


times on the side of orderly Government, and men on 
both sides might be confidently appealed to to preserve 
the traditions of the House of Commons against a gang 
of unruly and disloyal intruders. In 1886 there came 
a change in the condition of affairs. For the first time 
an English party openly allied itself with the champions 
of disorder inside and outside the House of Commons. 
That the result was not far worse than it actually 
proved to be was due to a variety of circumstances. 
In the first place the Unionist majority was exceedingly 
large. In the second place, the Gladstonians still 
retained to a considerable extent the traditions of 
loyalty and decency which had so long been the common 
possession of both parties. In the present Parliament 
the Government has openly bought the political support 
of rebel adherents, and though in all conscience it 
has sunk low enough in order to obtain the full 
advantage of that doubtful alliance, it has at any 
rate secured a certain measure of peace and quiet 
during its tenure of office. But when it is clearly 
seen that the bargain has been struck in vain and 
that nothing more is to be got out of a defunct 


Ministry, what will be the attitude of the Irish 
Separatists in the House of Commons? ‘There is 
scarcely room for any doubt upon the point. It will be 


a revival of the worst and most persistent form of 
obstruction, limited not by any consideration for the 
dignity or honour of Parliament, but solely by the 
power of the majority to check it and to make it 
inoperative. How difficult this task will be is obvious 
when we reflect that the Government may have not 
merely to contend with an unruly party of disloyal 
Irishmen, but may find itself confronted by an obstruc- 
tive Opposition supported by those who ‘ought to be 
among the first to preserve the honour and decency of 
the House of Commons. That such indeed is among 
the possibilities of the situation is clear when we 
remember the extraordinary lengths to which Ministers 
at present sitting on the ‘Treasury Bench have gone in 
encouraging the Jawlesss and factious proceedings of 
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those whom by the terms of their humilitating compact, 

they are bound to support. ‘That the vented evil 
will arise can hardly be doubted. ‘There is no need, 
however, to take a despondent view of the situation, the 
evil if firmly grappled with will certainly be overcome ; 
but it is well to be prepared for it. ‘T ‘he first and the 
best cure will be an overwhelming Unionist majority. 
Whether this will be forthcoming or not must of course 
depend upon the constituencies. The same vigour and 
good sense displayed i in the House of Commons which 
were conspicuous from 1886 to 1892 will go far to 
destroy the power of obstruction, even We tie fortified 
by the support of ex-Ministers and of Englishmen and 
Scotsmen who ought to know better. 

There is moreover one great natural advantage which 
will permanently remain for the advantage of Unionists. 
The Unionist Party is happily not yet overburdened 
with programmes, nor has it committed itself to the very 
unwise belief that the people of the United Kingdom 
are never happy save when their laws are being altered, or 
their familiar institutions being turned upside down. It 


is possible that the Irish and the Gladstonians together 


may succeed in rendering legislation all but impossible. 


It is no exaggeration to say that there are tens of 


thousands of honest citizens who, so far from regarding 
this contingency with consternation, would hail it with 
delight. The pleasure of obstruction will rapidly 
Ps EN when it is once realised that the demand for 
new laws is neither overwhelming nor popular, and that a 
Government which administers sanely and moderately is 
fully meeting the demands of the nation. But the 
danger of obstruction in Parliament is by no means the 
most serious one which a Unionist Government may be 
called upon to meet. It isa sorrowful but undoubted 
fact that the return of a Unionist Administration to 
power will be the signal to a certain number of dis- 
affected persons for the revival of lawlessness and outrage 
in Ireland. ‘This is not a matter of speculation, it is a 
matter of absolute certainty. When Mr. Morley the 
other day gave his support to the proposal to deprive 
his probable successor of the means of keeping order and 
protecting life in Ireland, he was under no illusions. 
He knew on the most positive information and from the 


highest authority that it was and is the intention of 


those honourable colleagues on whom he depends to 
light the flames of disorder in Ireland the moment they 
find their party in a minority. Mr. Dillon has pro- 
mised that he will do his part. Mr. Healy has pro- 
mised that he will do his part, Mr. O'Brien and the 
rest of them may be depended upon to do their part. 
To make Government by a Unionist Administration 
impossible is part of the regular trade of a large 
section of the present supporters of Her Majesty's 
Government. We now know that there are actually 
English Members base enough to support these men in 
their detestable pursuit. Against this joint party of 
disorder it will be the duty of a Unionist Government 
to contend. That they will contend with success we do 
not doubt. In the first place it is to be hoped that 
some of the more virulent and the least scrupulous 
iinglish members of the party referred to will have lost 
their seats, and with them much of their power for 
mischief. In the second place, though Mr. Dillon and 
Mr. O'Brien may pipe, it is by no means certain that 
their former dupes will again consent to dance, One 
Plan of Campaign is cnough for a generation, - Mores 
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over, as Mr. Knox, M.P., truly said, the Crimes Act is 
‘inconvenient’ to the party to which he belongs. Lastly, 
we believe that the temper of the vast majority of 
Englishmen and Scotsmen will be of immense assistance 
to a Unionist Government. English people have at 
last recognised that a party which deliberately declares 
it will not recognise the verdict of Parliament when 
that verdict goes against it is a_ rebel party, and 
deserves no more consideration than is justly accorded 
to rebels. English people are sick of the policy which 
depends upon the artificial creation of outrage, and 
which lives by crime. That the Irish Separatists, irri- 
tated by defeat, and disappointed of their plunder, 

will do all in their power by outrage and by obstruction 
to render government by a Unionist Administration 
impossible, we firmly believe. But forewarned is fore- 
armed, and we are equally confident that if this 
cowardly game be tried the Unionist party will be 
strong enough to defeat it. 


THE PORTE AND THE POWERS 
FENURKEY will never be directed by Radical leading 


articles. So much even an Anglo-Armenian ought 
to know ; but they are apparently composed with the 
view of influencing somebody, if vehemence is an earnest 
of intention. It weal be wrong, of course, to attribute 


the unfavourable reception by the Porte of the scheme of 


reform submitted by the three Powers, solely to the 
irritant effects of the Daily News and Daily Chronicle. 
‘Those papers, nevertheless, are going the very best way 
to work to render the peaceful solution of a complicated 
crisis impossible. None of us likes to read of the ex- 
cesses that have probably occurred in the Sassoun valley. 
We prefer, nevertheless, if we wish to retain our reputa- 
tion for sanity, to hold our judgment in suspense until 
the Commission has reported. We = are aware, 
besides, that threats addressed to a Mohammedan 
State simply stiffen its religious antipathy — to 
infidel dictation. And, if the Ministerial press 
does not wish to operate upon Abdul Hamid, what 
patient has it in its eye? The British public has 
declined to go atrocity-mongering, even under the 
stress of the speeches of the Duke of Argyll and the 
Duke of Westminster and the copious letters of Canon 
Malcolm MacColl. It will certainly refuse to budge 
from its un-Armenian apathy at the call of journals 


notoriously given to nerves. Nor need Lord Kimberley’s 


intelligence be rated very highly if he be acquitted of 


subserviency to the sort of advice that is being sluiced 
upon him. ‘If Russia and France will not act when it 
comes to the point, Hngland, we readin 
Chronicle, * must still go straight on. That is to say, 
England must be prepared, in the event of a rebuff, to 
bombard Constantinople and land troops at Smyrna, 
‘That such advice should find place in a Radical broad- 
sheet proves atrocitarianism to be a gruesome blend of 
Jingoism and Pecksniffing. 

The plain fact of the matter is that the Porte 
suffers from astonishingly bad luck, and that its mis- 
fortunes have affected _ its temper. Mr. Gladstone 
himself could not have invented a more speciously for- 
midable catalogue of sins than the last few days have 
laid at its door. On the top of Armenia there comes 
the story of maladministration that the Daily Chronicle 
has unearthed in Macedonia. Outlying provinces have, 
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we submit in all deference, a trick of suffering from 
misgovernment even in Christian States. The condi- 
tion of Sicily, for example, is far from ideal, and the 
Poles had good reason to hate their Governor, General 
(rourko. Nobody dreamt of lecturing Alexander HI: 
in the past or admonishes King Humbert in the pre- 
sent. But, because the Sultan happens to be a follower 
of Mohammed, he is battered with the most spacious 
adjectives that the dictionary contains. Again, the 
murder of the Consuls at Jeddah coincides, in time, 
with the insults offered to the European delegates 
at Moush and the continued imprisonment at Stam- 
boul of certain Armenian bishops and priests. ‘The 
three events have, the Daily Chronicle admits, no casual 
connection ; ‘ but they all point the same moral. That 
moral is, to our mind, that the Sultan attempts, accord- 
ing to his lights, to exercise justice over his turbulent 
subjects. ‘The Shereef of Mecca has been ordered to 
proceed to Jeddah forthwith, and his inquiry will be 
supported by a court-martial on the village ruffians. 
Satisfaction will also be offered for the invasion of the 
foreign delegates’ house at Moush by the indiscreet 
police officer. His offence, according to the official 
account, which has yet to be disproved, consisted in the 
arrest of an Armenian dragoman for an assault on 
another Armenian. At Bow-street such an affair would 
be dismissed with a magisterial rebuke delivered in Mr. 
Bridge’s best manner ; at Moush it assumes international 
proportions. We can make little out of the telegrams 
about the Bishops, except that an Armenian informer 
is responsible for certain imprisonments, though possibly 
not for the episcopal imprisonments. And that is all, 
except to an Anglo-Armenian. 

The reply of the Porte to the plan of administration 
for Armenia need not be final ; and in any case it is in- 
telligible. The interference of foreign Governments 
with the internal affairs of an independent State consti- 
tutes a strong measure, even though the ‘Treaty of Berlin 
can be adduced in its behalf. ‘The Sultan might rea- 
sonably argue that as the clause creating a free port at 
Batoum has been set aside by Russia, he is justified in 
ignoring the Armenian provisions. Besides, it may be 
that he cannot consent if he would, without saving 
appearances. He has to with conflicting 
advisers, with the effect that a prompt surrender would 
produce on the fanatical elements of the population— 
an effect that might be followed with inconvenient 
Besides, 


reckon 


consequences to His Majesty's sacred life. 
Kastern diplomacy consists in procrastination and 
suggestion, in amendment and the amendment of 
amendment. 
prise in political circles, because Sir Philip Currie 
had made it well known at the Palace that Great 
Britain would accept no modifications. ‘That aston- 
ishment, we suspect, was confined to politicians who are 
not privileged) with Abdul Hamid’s acquaintance. 
The theory that another Government (which can only 
be the German or Austrian) is prodding his stubbornness 
He has acted thus, 


The reply, we are told, causes sur- 


will hardly bear investigation. 
simply because he is the Sultan; because he has been 
taught to play off one Ambassador against another, and 
to yield at the half-past-eleventh hour. And yield he 
must in the end, provided that Europe preserves its 
dignity without parting with firmness. 
may be commended for the direct authority given to the 
High Commissioner over the Valis, though some of the 


The plan itself 
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provisions are rather artificial, particularly those relating 
to the control of the Kurds. And the Hamadieh 
cavalry should have been disbanded rather than placed 
in leading-strings. The plan will serve, though it 
might, perhaps, have been strengthened here and 
simplified there. 

But, if it is not to remain a mere plan, screaming 
should cease in the press, and his colleagues should gag 
Mr. Bryce. At the present juncture a speech like that 
delivered by him ‘at Aberdeen on Tuesday does every 
imaginable mischief. He declared that the jmassacres 
at Sassoun will be followed, if Europe does not interfere, 
with the total extermination of the Armenians; that 
the Turks are animated witha spirit of ferocity towards 
the Christians and Europeans all over the East, and 
much besides. These are not the utterances of a 
Cabinet Minister, but of an Anglo-Armenian irre- 
sponsible. Mr. Bryce should confine himself to his 
exposition of the ‘magnitude of the work” accom- 
plished in the last two Sessions of Parliament, and ta 
compliments on the efficiency of the Board of ‘Trade, 
and, by implication, its President, and leave Armenia 


alone. 


BIMETALLISM: A PROTEST 


[’ was evidently a surprise when, a few days ago, the 
Opposition’ leaders were formally solicited, on 
behalf of the commercial interests of the country, to 
keep Bimetallism out of the party programme. For 
some time past the advocates of that system—on the 
merits of which we express no opinion here, be it 
observed—have made all the running. Four-fifths of 
what has been said on the subject in this country have 
come from bimetallists; most of the talk, and nearly 
all the energetic talk, has come from them; with the 
consequence that the opposition to their views has been 
underrated. The truth seems to be that among the 
more studious and experienced business-men—when 


they are not biased (or better informed, as the case 


may be) by commercial dealings with ‘the silver 
countries -—-repugnance to Bimetallism is general and 
strong; and for more reasons than one they thought it 
time to speak out a little. Briefly the case is this. In 
Germany there is serious and formal debate as to 
whether Bimetallism should not be adopted for that 
country. It is a burning question in the United States. 
Bimetallists abroad agree pretty much that the system 
must be generally adopted, if it is to be safe and 
serviceable—England’s acceptance of it being regarded 
as of the first importance, and its rejection by her 
Government as obstructive toa common means of salva- 
tion for trade. Lately, the leader of the Conservative 
Opposition in the House of Commons has argued in 
favour of Bimetallism ; a particularly economic member 
of the Liberal Unionist party has declared his conver- 
sion to the system; a General Election is near at hand ; 
and an active propaganda in the cotton districts, and 
even amongst the farmers, has been busy creating votes 
lor those, therefore, who 





for the change desired. 
believe that Bimetallism is a mischievous error, now 1s 
the time to protest against its adoption as an article of 
political faith or a party expedient. 

Yet we doubt that it was really necessary to warn 
the Conservative leaders that the right of private 
judgment must be reserved in this matter, Mr, Balfour 
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has never spoken in favour of Bimetallism without 
making one thing perfectly plain—namely, that he 
spoke for himself alone: not as the leader of a party, 
and not for any of his colleagues. Mr. Chaplin, an 
equally convinced bimetallist and a man of well- 
deserved Ministerial rank, speaks from isolation almost 
visible whenever he addresses the House of Commons 
on the great currency-question of the hour. Mr. 
Courtney’s conversion concerns the right honourable 
member for Liskeard more than anybody else: and he 
himself can hardly wish us to believe offhand that the 
opinions which he so stoutly held decade after decade 
were delusions all the while. Neither the Conservative 
Unionist nor the Liberal Unionist leaders have ever yet 
signified the least desire to force Bimetallism into the 
party programme, and we are aware of no reason for 
believing that they are more disposed to do so now than 


they have been hitherto. No doubt the elections are» 


coming on. It is quite true, we fancy, that a consider- 
able number of cotton-spinners are bewildered between 
their doubts about free trade, their sense of over- 
mastering competition, and the doctrine that all their 
woes derive from the appreciation of gold. And we 
are not prepared to say that there is nothing suggestive 
in all this from the electioneering point of view. Of 
course the Lancashire vote is of great importance. It 
is more than likely that the Lancashire Liberals are 
disgusted with their party-leaders already on account 
of the Indian cotton-duty, and might, many of them, 
be turned from mere abstention to positive voting with 
the Unionists had they the promise of Bimetallism. 
Moreover, if Mr. Chaplin is right, some Radical farmers 
might be won over in the same way. But even when 
the matter is discussed as it might be in the offices 
of the Central Conservative Association, it may be 
urged that the Lancashire vote and the farmers’ vote 
will go much more by other things than Bimetallism. 
‘The consciousness that they do not and cannot under- 
stand it must greatly moderate the farmers’ and the 
cotton-spinners’ trust in that expedient, however wise it 
may really be. Appreciation of gold? ‘To their un- 
learned minds (and not one educated man in a thousand 
is capable of an opinion on Bimetallism) how much 
more likely it must seem that the true explanation of 
low prices is the simplest! May they not believe in 
that superfluous blessing of civilisation, universal com- 
petition? Do they not know that where fifty years 
ago there were thousands of skilled men, out of Eng- 
land, working long hours at low wages, there are now 
millions ? Has the enormously increased and ever- 
cheapening output of this labour no effect on 
prices? Bimetallism may be perfect doctrine when 
rightly apprehended, but no explanation which the 
bimetallist can offer is clear enough to drive that 
question from minds whose only or whose most con- 
vincing school is the market. Desperation, we know, 
will grasp at any promise of cure that authority com- 
mends; but since this is a case where authority con- 
tradicts authority in a wrangle which makes nothing 
clearer, except that the high disputing parties cannot 
find a way of understanding each other, it seems 
unlikely that the ordinary voter will be much ‘ enthused * 
for Bimetallism. 

That, however, is only one consideration, and by no 
means the highest. It is unbecoming to Conservatism, 
and even offensive to common sense, that a question 
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like this should be put up for settlement by popular 
vote. Some very disputable questions no doubt may 
be safely left to the instinctive judgment of the com- 
munity as a whole; but this is not one of them. It 
cannot enter into the public mind in an intelligible 
shape. Even where the pros and cons of Bimetallism 
are comprehended, an extraordinary mass of diverse, 
minute, recondite information is needed to form a 
judgment on them. It is a study so deep and so 
involved in difficulty that the strongest minds become 
entangled in it, and, with equal pretensions to know- 
ledge, contradict each other point blank. At the same 
time, however, they as vehemently agree on one point : 
both sides maintain that a wrong decision will bring 
disaster on the whole trade and commerce of the 
country. How impossible it should be, then, for the 
governing men of any party to put off such a question 
upon a helplessly incompetent people, or even to affect 
submission of it to the popular vote either as an item 
in the party programme or on its own independent 
merits. 

However, as we have already said, we see no reason 
for thinking that the Opposition leaders propose to do 
anything of the kind. Considering the circumstances 
recited above, it is natural that the City should be 
anxious ; it is natural that, at an opportune time for 
speaking out, a protest should be raised against the 
inclusion of Bimetallism amongst party questions ; but 
for all that, we need not believe that the protest was 
really necessary. It is not a political question in the 
ordinary meaning of the term, and cannot be made so 
judiciously or even righteously ; which is decisive as to 
the course which the chiefs of Her Majesty's Opposition 
may be expected to take. Could we hit upon the most 
competent judgments upon this matter in the House of 
Commons we should probably find as many on the one 
side of the House as the other, however the pre- 
ponderant opinion might incline; and it is by the 
authority of such men as these, and on the responsi- 
bility of Government alone (it has always the best 
counsel at command) that a question so difficult, so 
momentous, and so entirely above party considerations, 
should be decided. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF FRANCE 


FFNHE thorough-going French patriot, to flatter M. 

Chauvin with a réle of which he holds a strange 
conception, is ill at ease at the present moment. It is 
in a despondent mood that he reads the signs of the 
times. His country is keeping bad company. In the 
little matter of obtruding friendly advice upon Japan 
the Quai d’Orsay consented to act in concert with the 
unutterable ‘Teuton: a hideous, an unholy alliance, 
which should make the slain of 1870 turn in their 
soldiers’ graves. Pursuing this baleful system of culti- 
vating evil communications, France is now in league 
with England for the purpose of pestering the Sultan 
anent ‘Turkish malpractices in Armenia: and this in 
wicked forgetfulness of the fact that correspondence 
between Paris and Constantinople should relate, in 
precedence of everything else, to English usurpations in 
Egypt. <A third and a serious grievance is the forth- 
coming visit of French men-of-war to Kiel. Here is an 
overt act, distinct from the devious ways of diplomacy ; 
an act of which the simplest patriot can take in the 
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jgnominious significance, a bending in public of the 


knee to Baal. Popular opinion on the subject across 
the Channel runs strong, and declares in so many words 
and amid bluster that a bombardment is the only 
business that could justify the presence of French iron- 
clads in German waters. ‘That admirable artist Forain 
has hit off the sentiments of many of his countrymen in 
a few happy, strokes of the pencil. ‘The visitors to the 
exhibition of Napoleonic relics now open in Paris are 
represented gazing at a hat enshrined in a glass case. 
It is a famous chapeau gris worn by the conqueror when 
campaigning. And one of the visitors exclaims: ‘ Kin 
voild un qui a ¢été a Kiel!” But Frenchmen have 
always remembered history in strictly eclectic fashion. 
‘This conviction of M. Chauvin that the foreign policy 
of France is being directed with a lamentable lack of 
spirit and discernment found expression in a recent 
sitting of the Senate, when the Marquis de lAngle- 
Beaumanoir attempted the dressing of M. Hanotaux. 
The Marquis is a Royalist, and if his views are those of the 
majority of his party there is the less reason to regret 
that France is under a Republic. Statesmen—if it be 
permissible to employ the term—of the Angle-Beau- 
manoir type would in office be an international danger. 
In opposition they are a source of international gaiety. 
M. Hanotaux’s heckler would seem to desire, of course 
in the interests and for the honour of his country, that 
the guiding principle of French foreign policy should 
be a determination to be generally disagreeable to all 
the Great Powers, and particularly disagreeable to those 
of them from whom France has the most to fear. ‘To 
make as many enemies as possible and to spare no effort 
to keep alive the hostility of those you have is the 
strange doctrine professed by M. de ’Angle-Beaumanoir. 
His speech was an attempt to prove that a dignified 
attitude is only compatible with behaviour as out- 
But he 
and his discourse may profitably be neglected and atten- 
tion paid to two or three of the points he raised 
and treated with such remarkable incompetence. M, 
Hanotaux, it is needless to say, had no trouble in 
confounding his adversary. 


rageousl y bad as it is singularly foolish. 


As to the actual worth 
of all the arguments urged by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs opinions will differ. For instance we are inclined 
to doubt whether in the matter of French intervention 
in the Far East the game was quite worth the candle. 
This question of course is intimately bound up with 
another: with that of the value to France of the 
Franco-Russian entente. Let it be said in passing, that 
according to a calculation that reaches us from St. 
Petersburg rather more than five milliards of French 
money has gone to Russia in exchange for paper. M. 
Hanotaux forbore to inform his listeners whether he 
shares the disappointment a number of his countrymen 
are beginning to feel and to make no secret of over the 
fruits—the Dead Sea fruits—of the understanding that 
was the outcome of the fétes of Cronstadt and ‘Toulon. 
Very possibly M. Hanotaux never had any illusions to 
be destroyed, and holds to-day that in view of the price 
already paid it is best to stick by the bargain and 
accept it for what it is worth. As to the language used 
by the Foreign Minister with regard to the Kiel 
incident it must be heartily approved. It was the 
language of common sense. On the other hand the 
terms in which he spoke of the triple intervention of 
the Powers in Armenia smacked of grandiloquence. ‘To 
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represent I'rance and Russia as forming the indispens- 
able cheville ouvriére of all international European action 
is more agreeable to French vanity than to the truth. 

This flight of fancy may perhaps be pardoned the 
present occupant of the Quai d'Orsay. It is atoned for 
by the general tenor of his speech. Without for a 
moment hugging the delusion that England may expect 
anything whatever in the shape of a ‘favoured nation’ 
treatment at the hands of M. Hanotaux—who is instinct 
with patriotism of a quite honourable stamp—it may 
be maintained that his presence in the post he fills 
makes for peace between France and the world at large, 
ourselves included. His most recent utterance only 
strengthens this impression. He refused to yield an 
inch of ground to M. Chauvin. He even declined to 
win cheap applause by indulging in cheap dithyrambics, 
a pernicious habit familiar to too many of his prede- 
cessors. His words were those of a man who has a 
just estimate of the responsibility of his position, and 
no mind to cut capers for the joy of the gallery. M. 
Hanotaux, when he first took office, was an unknown 
functionary. He has now been long enough at work to 
make it clear that there is the stuff of a statesman in 
him. He has survived one Cabinet, and is little by 
little acquiring the look of a fixture. In the near future 
disaster may overtake M. Ribot. Should the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs survive this second storm, a stability 
it has long lacked will be lent the foreign policy of 
France. Up to now we have only seen the sober side 
of the talent of M. Hanotaux. His admirers claim 
that he has it in him to be brilliant. If this is the case 
he might live to be dangerous. But the Third Republic 
stands in holy horror of brilliant men, and rewards them 
with the bowstring—and the sack. 


RACING 


F their horses had been third-class platers in hundred- 
pound selling stakes, would the owners of the 
winners of the chief three-year-old races of this season 
have been summoned before the stewards and required 
to explain their running? Many people make such a 
fuss about the in-and-out form of these colts that such 
a question might almost be expected. One thing is 
certain, that they have been honestly used and, if their 
form has been curious, it may teach us to be a little 
more cautious and charitable when criticising the doings 
of racehorses of a low class belonging to men of a low 
In racing, be its degree the most exalted or the 
most debased, problems continually present themselves. 
For instance, why did Sir Visto run third to Kirkconnel 
for the Two Thousand, and to The Owl for the 
Newmarket Stakes, and then beat them both for the 
Derby ¢ The answer must be speculative, but it may be 
that his victory was owing to the turning, up-and-down 
course at Epsom suiting him better than the straight 
Rowley mile at Newmarket; or to his having been 
ridden very differently in the Derby; or to his having 
been specially trained with a view to winning the Derby 
and not having been quite at his best in either of his 
Newmarket races. Possibly each of these causes may 
have had something to do with the result. Other 
questions demand answers. Why did Kirkconnel beat 
The Owl in the Derby, although The Owl had beaten 
him for the Newmarket Stakes? Possibly because The 
Owl is unsuited to the Epsom course. Why, again, 
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did Solaro beat Kirkconnel so easily for the Newmarket 
Stakes, only losing that race by a neck, and yet finish 
behind him in the Derby? That is sufficiently ac- 
counted for if the story be true that, in the Derby, he 
was struck into below the distance. 

It seems that several of our three-year-olds are 
so near each other, that, on different courses, in differ- 
eatly ridden races, the results would most likely vary 
almost every time; especially as one or other horse 
might be a little more or less fit, or the soft or hard 
condition of the turf might suit or not suit this or that 
horse's legs or feet. Every one who has had to do with 
horses in training is aware that those highly-strung 
animals are not invariably in the same condition every 
day of the season. When, however, horses alternately 
beat and are beaten by each other, it is generally pretty 
safe to assume that not one of the party is quite first 
rate ; but it by no means necessarily follows from this 
that their average must be low. It may be quite the 
contrary, in which case the question would arise, Is it 
better to have one or two phenomenal three-year-olds, 
and the rest a very poor lot, or to have a high or even 
a fair average? After all, we cannot be certain that the 
present may not yet turn out to be a ‘ one horse year ;” 
as Whittier may be many pounds better than the best 
of his contemporaries, for anything that we yet know 
from actual proof; although we should be sorry to 
prophesy anything of the kind. His race for the Epsom 
Grand Priz2 was little more than an exercise gallop, and 
he was very much admired on that occasion; but there 
are people who distrust his Rosicrucian blood. 

We are very glad that a Melbourne horse has won 
the Derby ; because it ought to ensure his being mated 
with high-class mares when he goes to the stud. Happily, 
too, he represents the best Melbourne cross, that with 
Gladiator blood. Brilliant as are the mixtures of Bird- 
catcher, Blacklock, and Newminster, they are too often 
tainted with softness. 

La Sagesse was first and Galeottia second for the 
Oaks, whereas for the One Thousand Galeottia had run 
first and La Sagesse second ; yet although they reversed 
their relative form, they confirmed their superiority to 
the remainder of the field in both races. It will be 
interesting to see what they can do in competition with 
the colts. Unfortunately, neither of them is entered 
for the St. Leger. The finest performance at Epsom 
was that of the five-year-old Worcester, in winning the 
Epsom Plate under 9st. 6lb. He gave from 13lb. to 
41lb. to each of his opponents, and won by four 
lengths. Like another five-year-old, Victor Wild, he is 
a horse that has improved wonderfully with age. 

Most of the critics were agreed that Lord Rosebery’s 
chestnut filly, Avilion, the winner of the Great Surrey 
Breeders’ Voal Stakes of £1082, was the best-looking 
two-year-old that ran at Epsom. A hundred guineas 
is considered a very reasonable fee for the service of a 
stallion in these days ; but for that sum her sire, Came- 
liard, was purchased—the horse himself, and not his 
service —three years ago.. Another greatly admired two- 
year-old is Lord Stanley's brown Melanion-colt, Melange, 
the winner of the Middlesex Plate at Hurst Park on 
Saturday last. The Grand Prix de Paris looks as open a 
race as did our own Derby. Ascot promises to bea very 
interesting meeting; and, if heavy rain should imme- 
diately precede it, we should be prepared to see the three- 
year-old form still further confused, 
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GOING TO THE COUNTRY 


TYNUE curtain’s rung down on the play, 
The lights in the house are turned down, 

Put your masks and your trappings away, 

And have a good time on your own! 
Put the wigs and the paint on the shelf, 

Let the hare’s-foot and powder-puff be, 
‘Take a holiday out with yourself, 

And not with a blameless M.P. 


Go home, Whig squireen, to your Hall, 
Put a county between you and town, 
And see in your chimney-stack tall 
Something old that is not coming down! 
Where the game laws keep watch after dark, 
Though their ending or mending you've vowed, 
You need not despair though the park 
Is not cut in allotments and ploughed. 


In some distant and desolate place 
Keir Hardie can happily shed 
The garb that disguises his grace, 
And put a frock-coat on instead ; 
Kar-off the Home-ruler may dare 
‘To weep for the lost and the slain, 
For the ghost of his Cause will be there 
By the time that the House meets again. 


Q, Persons of Title who curl 
Your lip at the pearls that you wear, 
In June is the belt of an Earl 
Not cooler than braces to wear ? 
\cquiesce in your happy release, 
Ere the Party shall fall on its swords, 
Wrapped about with white ermine of peace 
In the red-leather hush of the Lords ! 


"Think it over, my ‘Temperance Seer, 
By that measureless water the sea, 
Why you taxed the mild tankard of beer, 
While the quartern of whisky went free ? 
Like your thirst see the salt waves advance, 
While your scruples like sand-ridges sink, 
Give your own Local Option a chance 
And choose what youll have for your drink. 


Forget all the promises made 

Like pie-crust, foredoomed from its birth, 
"The Newcastle Programme mislaid, 

The omens from Putney to Perth ; 
Ah, go to the country—tis plain 

‘The day will come soon, as it should, 
When you'll go to the country again, 


P 


And go to the country for good, M. 


NOTES 

Tue tranquillity of home politics, so far as politics consist 
in the delivery of orations by members of Parliament, has 
approached the point of stagnation; nor is the reason far 
to seek. The fact is that men have ceased to take any 
interest in the proceedings of the present Parliament and 
that their minds are fixed upon the Parliament which is to 
That future Parliament, the date of the General 
Election, and like subjects, are the only political topics of 


come. 


conversation in places where men are gathered together 
Tur exception, by no means brilliant, that proves the 
rule, has been Mr, Bryce, who is but a_half-column 
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speaker, even in holiday times, in the opinion of the news 
agencies. He has been delighting the Aberdonians with 
his eloquence, and, unless the Scots character has under- 
gone some remarkable change of late, by the exhibition 
of extreme caution which he has given. 





Take his Whitsuntite speech at a meeting in support of 
Local Veto, Did the speaker venture to assert that the 
Government would press the measure which, in the 
opinion of many of its supporters in the press, will, if 
pressed, involve the sudden death of the Harcourt-cum- 
Rosebery Administration ? Nota bit of it: ‘he did not 
propose to say a word upon the question in connection 
with the present Government.’ As to the Bill he hoped 
it would pass, but ‘ he could not feel too sanguine, because, 
unfortunately, all questions in this country tended to get 
entangled with party politics.’ Here truly was a lucid 
explanation of the policy of the Government, for the only 
inference to be drawn is that it still halts between two 
opinions concerning a measure introduced into the House 
of Commons by no less a personage than the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer himself. 





Bur the Aberdonian stomach for oratory was not satisfied 
by the speech of Whit-Monday. On Whit-Tuesday also 
Mr. Bryce delivered his soul, dealing firstly with Armenia, 
of which we treat elsewhere. Also he was not ashamed to 
repeat the stale and exploded fable of the alleged dissen- 
sions between Liberal Unionists and Conservatives, and 
then he proceeded to make a point of some rhetorical 
strength which we have long foreseen to be inevitable. 





Tuar point was the effect of the revolt of the eldest 
sons of Peers in the House of Commons upon the position 
In that connection the Earl of 
Selborne and Mr. George Nathaniel Curzon have really 


of the House of Lords. 


Their motives were of 
the best, and it is undoubtedly the case that it was hard 
for the man who had worked so nobly in the interests of 
the Church in Wales as a member of the House of 
Commons to be summoned to the Lords when the 
battle was at its fiercest. But the pity of it is that Lord 
Selborne’s case was hopeless and that it opened something 


incurred a serious responsibility. 


very like a breach to the besiegers of the Upper House. 
Mr. Bryce was within his rights when he said, in effect, 
‘It is all well and good for the Conservatives to champion 
the cause of the House of Lords, but see what happens 
when young and energetic members of the party are called 
to that House. Actions are a more trustworthy test of a 
man’s real feelings than mere words, and, when a man 
resists the summons to the Upper House with all his 
might, the conclusion that he has no very high opinion of 
that institution is inevitable.’ 





In the Sultan of Johore, who died at Bailey's Hotel 
on Wednesday last, Great Britain loses a staunch and 
valuable friend. It is true that, ten years ago, in exchange 
for the military protection afforded by us to the State of 
Johore the foreign relations of that State were placed 
under our control; but, as the excellent memoir of the 
deceased Sultan printed in the Z'imes shows very clearly, 
the State has always been independent and well-governed 
and if, as was the case, the late Sultan was lavish in his 
expenditure, that fault was so venial in an Oriental as to be 
almost a merit. 


We have said little or nothing up to the present time 
concerning the dispute raging between sundry authors, 
publishers, and booksellers concerning the shares of the 
profits to which they are entitled respectively. The time 
has come, however, when it has become necessary to 
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express a plain and sober opinion to the effect that the 


tirades on either side are simply nonsense. An author is, 
sometimes, a veritable artist and he is pretty nearly always 
an artist in his own belief. The artistic spirit in him is; 
presumably, intent upon producing the best possible work. 
But in him, as in the painter, there is another spirit 
which is commercial, and, for the life of us, we cannot see 
why he should not put up his wares to auction and get 
the best possible price for them from the publisher. 
Equally the publisher is entitled to devote his energies 
to buying such literary wares as suit him at the lowest 
price for which they can be obtained : and if the publisher, 
who is the wholesale dealer, gets the better of the book- 
seller, he is within his rights. In fact commerce is one 
thing and art is another. 





“A reasonable good ear in music—let's have the Tongs and the 
Bones.’ 
Turee English youths a holiday 
In Whitsun week did plan ; 
And first they donned disguises gay, 
To look Eye-tal-ian. 


They thought to mingle sport with pay, 
And got a great street-organ, 

And took it with them on their way 
Until a trouble sore ‘gan. 


For when they reached a hostelry 
Whose master sat a-thinking, 

‘Here,’ cried they, ‘shall our guerdon be,’ 
And ground out tunes like winking. 


That master started from his chair 
When he did hear their riot ; 

These knaves, he thought, could never dare 
To spoil his hard-earned quiet. 


He begged them, trustful of the laws, 
Silence that dreadful noise : 

They wagged at him contemptuous jaws, 
Like naughty little boys. 


And ‘buffer’ was a phrase they used, 
And ‘ give it him again!’ 

A-while the hostel-keeper mused 
How he should ease his pain. 


Like any law-abiding cit, 
Whom parlous things do vex, 

He set himself with ready wit 
To find Policeman X. 


Nor favour, nor reward, nor fear 
Did pale that lictor’s cheek ; 

The varlets duly did appear 
Before a learned Beak. 


The Beak he asked the landlord pat, 
‘Wert ill? Wert hard at business ? ’ 

The landlord somewhat marvelled at 
The thusness of such thisness. 


‘A man,’ he said, ‘ may seek repose 
Though sound enough in health, 

Nor need a chance of quiet lose 
By counting o’er his wealth. 


‘ And yet it is a practice vile 
To flout the lieges thus ; 

Did noises such fill all this isle, 
There’d be an Exodus.’ 


‘These tunes,’ the Beak in answer said, 
‘These men have every right, 

Unless you're sore at heart or head 
To grind with all their might. 
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‘ And so your case you see is nz/, 
Unholpen must you be ; 

But when they've made you really ill, 
Why then appeal to me.’ 


And this does seem the Vaug-han way 
With men who do street-organs play ; 
I wonder what would Rivers say, 


And what be said by Grey ? W. H. P. 





A peap set seems to be meditated against Bulgaria as 
well as against Turkey, but with even less plausibility. 
More than a year has now elapsed since the peaceful over- 
throw of the Stambulov tyranny, and none of the calamities 
foreshadowed by his admirers have come to pass. On the 
contrary, in spite of stupendous difficulties, a regimen of 
legality, order, and toleration has been established. It is 
the success of this which exasperates the disappointed 
critics. The special correspondent of the Standard is the 
latest unwitting Balaam. He was permitted to spend his 
whole time at Sofia, concocting charges against the Prince’s 
Government, and Dr. Stoilov even went so far, in his 
consciousness of rectitude, as to give him an interview, 
and good-naturedly play defendant to the most unabashed 
charges. The Premier even went the length of offering to 
lay bare all the archives of his Ministry, and of the 
Ministry of Justice, whereupon the correspondent pleaded 
a previous engagement. 





As to the charges actually preferred, they point rather 
to an extravagant ingenuousness than to ingenuity 
prepense. The correspondent asked the Premier why 
the Ministry had refused to pay Stambulov 18,000 franes, 
‘saying he could wait, whereas they knew very well he 
could not wait.’ Well may the Premier have ‘smiled 
and thought the correspondent was misinformed as to 
M. Stambulov’s resources.’ It is notorious to the merest 
tyro that M. Stambulov acquired a large fortune by 
speculating upon his official information, that much of this 
has been safely invested to guard against eventualities, 
and that charges of peculation against him are in process 


of investigation by the proper judicial authorities. 





A etter from Stockholm says: ‘The increase of the 
Army Budget, resolved upon by the two Chambers shortly 
before prorogation, has made a bad impression in Norway. 
By the resolution in question the so-called “ Minor Credit,” 
which the King can use quite on his own responsibility, 
especially when it is a question of first expenses for 
mobilisation, has been raised to three times its ordinary 
amount. Even the Gothenburg Handels-tidning, which 
hitherto had treated the Norwegian Extremists very ten- 
derly, now gives them to understand that the vote alluded 
to is meant as a warning to Norway, though it might be 
looked upon equally well as a natural consequence of the 
new army organisation.’ ‘In general’—the writer of the 
letter continues—‘ the observation is made that this quarrel 
about the Union has surprisingly strengthened the military 
spirit in Sweden.’ Thus there is an agitation at present 
for bringing up the navy to fifteen ironclads and seventy 
torpedo boats. The creation of a reserve fleet of one 
hundred and fifty ships is also discussed. ‘It is to be 
effected partly by means of the reconstruction of com- 
mercial steamers able to carry guns.’ Such is the ‘magic 
working’ of the alleged Home Rule system in Scandinavia. 
But then Mr. Gladstone is said to intend going to Stock- 
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holm. Then everything will probably be set right by 


him—just as it was here! 





Is the ‘Burning of Moscow’ to be repeated in Mada- 
gascar? By the latest letters and papers we have received 
from Antananarivo we see that the proposal of setting 
fire to the capital of Madagascar is very fully discussed 
and recommended there. ‘Should Imerina be reached 
by the French expedition,’ it is said in one of the leading 
articles, ‘the aid of the climate could ‘only be obtained 
by destroying Antananarivo and its many suburbs and 
surrounding villages. The destruction of a great city is 
a step that should not be lightly taken. . . . But though 
the mother cries, “ Where can she shelter her offspring ? ” 
though the father asks, “Where can he gain the food for 
the children ?’—the duty of the Government thus appealed 
to is to consider whether the rendering of the inhabitants 
of a province homeless would not be the cheaper and 
better way in the end for the suffering people.’ If the 
French, it is added, were to garrison the capital, a levy 
of over 3,000,000 of dollars for expenses of occupation 
alone would be the inevitable result. 





In another article the suggestion is made to remove the 
rice, Indian corn, manioc, and other crops far off the lines 
of the French march. Mule transport in Madagascar is 
seemingly doomed to break down. A vast supplementary 
transport by carriers would become necessary ;_ but, where 
are they to come from? and, if obtainable, can they be 
be relied on not to desert en masse? The farther the 
columns got from their respective bases, the more trouble- 
some would become the management of the carriers, 
desertions would be frequent and numerous, and, with 
Antananarivo or Fianarantsoa in sight, destroyed and 
deserted, the carriers would become panic-stricken, leaving 
the French columns to cut their way back to their base, 
each man weighted down with his own provisions and 
ammunition, and with no means to carry off the sick and 
wounded. Then the whilom carriers would return and, 
for the sake of loot, aid the Malagasy army in attacking 
the retiring soldier. It is a fine plan, but will it be 
carried out? And will not its early announcement rather 
have the effect of inducing the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of the capital to make their submission to the 
invader ? 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘M. Félix Faure has 
not been a tanner for nothing—or pour la peau, to put it 
punningly, There is leather in his constitution. He is a 
prodigy, and should go down to posterity as the untireable 
President. The mere perusal of the engagements he filled 
during his week’s tour in Central and Southern France is 
enough to send a man of certificated activity to bed with 
a stitch in his side. After retiring to rest in the small 
hours of the morning he invariably rose at five, fitter 
assuredly than any fiddler on record, for when not scouring 
the country by road or rail he was delivering speeches 
by the gross, receiving deputations by the score, 
popping out of hospitals into barracks ; reviewing troops 
or mustering school-children ; eating his way through 
banquets, dancing his way through balls, shaking hands, 
taking off his hat, and wreathing himself in perpetual 
smiles. But for once it is impossible to surpass the concise 
but consummate eloquence of the official comptes rendus. 
Read the horaires of his daily doings, and you will not be 
surprised that several of the journalists told off to record 
them returned from the field dead beat. 
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‘ Tus presidential journey will not be barren of result. 
To begin with, M. Faure has invented a sort of political 
faith that will win adherents, and may be described as 
muscular Republicanism. Frenchmen will admire him as 
a man of iron, and, admiring him, will think all the 
better of the institutions of which he is the titular chief. 
His will be the glory of ranking among the few function- 
aries in France who earn their pay. He gives the nation 
something for its money. More important still, he works 
intelligently as well as hard. He has the knack of saying 
the right thing at the right time, and doing the right thing 
in the right way. He is back in Paris without having 
offended any one, and having flattered an infinity of very 
susceptible persons. Since his election he has been on the 
high road to popularity. To-day he is well within hail 
of his goal. 





‘So far as can be seen at present what is known as the 
Southern Railway scandal seems destined to end in a 
fizzle. Much might be said on the subject. The facts 
beyond dispute are that a handful of prominent politicians 
—all or almost all “de gouvernement’ —have feathered their 
nest by the sharpest of sharp practice and been screened 
from punishment by the party in power. Here, however, 
the guilt of the party, as a whole, ends. The black sheep 
of the Majority are far from being so numerous as their 
opponents would have the country believe, the present 
Chamber boasting a marked improvement in this respect 
on its predecessor. But, of course, the innocent suffer 
for the guilty, and an odour of rottenness clings to Oppor- 
tunism still and will so cling for many a long day to come. 
Owing to this circumstance the Socialists are aided in 
posing as the only virtuous politicians—a more serious 
matter perhaps than all the reekings of Opportunism. 


‘As to the debate on the scandals, its chief features 
were the reduction of the Government majority to twenty- 
five, and the prominent part played by M. Goblet. 
M. Thiers expressed the opinion on a famous occasion that 
a majority of a couple of dozen votes was enough to get 
along with; but then he was M. Thiers. M. Ribot would 
feel safer with a larger margin. He will not obtain satis- 
faction if M. Goblet can help it. It has always been 
dangerous to describe M. Goblet as belonging at a given 
moment to a given political party, as he is without a rival 
as a quick-change artist. A month ago he was by way of 
being a Socialist, but having come to the conclusion that 
there is a chance for an open-minded Radical he is back in 
the fold which he has so often left and to which he has as 
often returned—at any rate to one corner or the other 
of it. M. Goblet’s intentions are clearer than his opinions. 
He proposes to be M. Ribot’s successor. To attain to this 
end he is exerting the utmost energy. It is to be hoped 
that it will be wasted. 





‘Tue unveiling at Magenta of a statue to Marshal 
MacMahon has been the signal for a crop of articles treat- 
ing of the relations between France and Italy. These rela- 
tions, it is no secret, are about as bad as they can be. The 
French press is almost unanimous in admitting this to be 
the case and in regretting that it should be so. The 
responsibility for this detestable state of affairs is universally 
ascribed to Signor Crispi. Without attempting to decide 


this knotty point one may be permitted the reflection that 
if all the charges brought against the Italian Prime 
Minister in the French papers and in the Opposition 
organs of his own country be founded, he can claim the 
distinction of being one of the greatest mischief-makers 
of the century.’ 
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THE SUEZ CANAL MEETING 


BY ONE WHO WAS THERE 


T was not without a feeling of mild excitement that I 

made my way on Wednesday to the hall in the Rue 
de Grenelles where the meeting of shareholders in the 
Suez Canal Company is annually held in Paris. There 
have been occasions when these meetings were of a very 
stormy character, when the French gave full rein to their 
inextinguishable jealousy of our commercial superiority, 
when in short the Suez Canal afforded one more 
opportunity for a bitter debate on the Egyptian 
question. This year however there seemed no reason 
to anticipate any acerbity from the Anglophobes, 
for the Company’s report showed it to be very flourishing, 
a dividend of 18 per cent. was recommended, and there 
was no new peg on which to base an attack on the directors, 
Still, with our friends across the channel there is always 
the possibility of an ‘incident,’ and as I entered the hall 
under the kindly guidance of Sir C. Rivers Wilson, one of 
the three directors who represent the English Govern- 
ment, I rather hoped against hope that something 
would turn up to vary the monotony of the ordinary 
Company meeting. It is singular, though none the less. 
true, that the average Englishman, while strongly 
objecting to personal abuse, rather likes to hear his 
country vituperated, for he regards it as the outcome of 
envy, and takes it as a tribute tothe greatness of England. 
At first, when I saw the jovial faces of Sir Henry Calcraft, 
Sir Thomas Sutherland, Mr. C. J. Monk, and others, 
among the ten Englishmen who are on the Board, I was 
afraid that I should be disappointed, and that there 
would be no excitement. But my hopes revived when 
I received a paper stating that ‘the Committee of 
Defence’ would object to the election of Vicomte de 
Bresson as an auditor, and would also oppose the re- 
election of M. Herbette and Mr. R. S. Donkin, M.P., as 
directors. The opposition to M. De Bresson was stated 
to be made as a protest against the intentional obscu- 
rity of the accounts, but no reasons were given for 
turning out the two directors beyond ‘the desire 
of the Committee for the success of the undertaking, 
I am bound to say that neither the Board as a whole nor 
the three gentlemen whose names I have mentioned 
seemed at all upset by the Committee’s proceeding. As 
French Ambassador at Berlin M. Herbette is accustomed 
to difficulties, but there was some amused astonishment at 
the selection of Mr. Donkin for the ungumming process, 
until it was gravely suggested that his private life must be 
irregular. Even directors of the Suez Canal it seems have 
their moments of unbending. As the event proved the 
votes of the directors and their supporters were amply 
sufficient to defeat the Committee of Defence, and the 
three opposed candidates were duly elected. 

It may be worth while to explain the origin of the so- 
called Committee of Defence, which is really an association 
of a few agitators with whose methods we are only too 
familiar in this country. As everybody knows, English 
shipping provides more than two-thirds of the Canal traffic 
—last year out of 3352 ships which made the passage 2386 
were under the British flag. With such an enormously 
preponderating interest in the canal, it must be obvious to 
anybody of ordinary business capacity that the wishes of 
the English customers should be met to the utmost possible 
degree. In 1883 an agreement was come to with British 
shipowners engaged in the Eastern trade by which seven 
English directors were to be placed on the Board in 
addition to the three Government representatives. It was 
also provided that an immediate reduction should be made 
in the transit dues, and that whenever the dividend on 
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the shares exceeded 18 per cent. half the surplus profit 
should be divided with the shipowners and applied to 
a further reduction of the dues. This can scarcely be 
considered much hardship for the shareholders, for. one 
cannot have much sympathy for people who are not 
satisfied with 18 per cent., and who kick at giving those 
who create the dividend a small possible participation 
in any profit over that figure. But the Committee of 
Defence strongly object to it, as also to there being so 
many as ten English Directors on a Board consisting in 
all of thirty-two. Here again their folly is apparent, for 
since our Government holds 176,602 shares out of a total 
outstanding of 392,317, it is clear that we ought to be 
entitled to a still larger representation on the Board, At 
present, however, we do not exercise the control that 
we might do, for by the rules of the Company no 
single person can have more than ten votes, and a holding 
of two hundred and fifty shares gives the maximum 
allowed. Our Government therefore while possessing 
nearly half the share capital only has the ten votes, the same 
number as a man with two hundred and fifty shares —clearly 
an anomaly. So long as the present cordial relations 
exist it is not necessary to alter this state of things, but it 
would be well for the misguided agitators to realise the 
fact that if our Government felt so disposed it could 
divide its shares among seven hundred people and send 
over, say, a battalion of the guards to vote them at the 
meeting. In this way and with the holdings of individual 
Englishmen there is not the shadow of a doubt that we 
could assume absolute control of the company and its 
direction. 

Of this every thinking Frenchman must be aware and it 
was satisfactory to hear the President, M. Guichard, read 
the principal agitator a severe lesson. M. Guichard is in 
the happy position of being a millionaire in sterling, and 
it cannot be suggested that he clings to his post for the 
sake of the emoluments attaching to it. After the stupid 
talk of the leader of the Committee of Defence, M. 
Guichard paid his English co-directors a handsome tribute, 
and then gradually warming up to his work proceeded to 
state that the Committee of Defence was nothing but a 
committee of attack which was trying to injure the Com- 
pany by circulating false statements, not only among the 
shareholders but among the employ¢s in Egypt. In proof, 
he produced several copies of a miserable sheet which is pub- 
lished in Port Said and which I understood him to say be- 
longed to a brother of the leader of the Anti-English crusade. 
In these papers were more or less exact reproductions of 
the untrue statements which the Committee of Defence 
had been circulating, and the meeting, which until then 
had patiently listened to both sides, refused any longer 
to listen to the opposition and urged M. Guichard not to 
reply to the charges. Things had now become lively, but 
the afternoon was lovely, there was a polo match in the 
Bois de Boulogne, hurdle-racing at Auteuil and many other 
attractions, and the shareholders shouted ‘ vote vote,’ just 
as they do at the Cannon Street Hotel, and so the meet- 
ing terminated without more ado. In plain truth it is 
not easy to find much fault with a company, the receipts 
of which increased last year 2,898,841 frances, while 
the expenses were reduced by 329,793 francs. The 
administration may not be perfect but it must be 
very good, since the average time occupied by ships in 
passing through the Canal was 49 minutes less in 1894 
than in 1893 in spite of the number being larger. Again, 
the shareholder who is not satisfied with 18 per cent. 
must be difficult to please, and as the receipts to May 20 
this year are already larger by 1,210,000 fr. than they 
were in the corresponding period of 1894 there is little 
doubt of the dividend being maintained, 
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AN ORIENTAL GIL BLAS 


FENHE comely new edition of Sir James Morier’s Hajji 

Baba in Mr. Henley’s ‘ English Classics’ (Methuen) 
will be welcome to all lovers of good literature. It is an 
excellent sign that the book is coming to its own again. 
Sir Walter Scott said that Morier was one of the best 
novelists of his day. The great Sir Walter was always 
generous, but in this judgment he was no more than just 
to the merit of Morier’s famous romance. /lajji Baba has 
never been neglected by the wise, yet Morier’s name is 
little known to the general, and is commonly omitted from 
literary lists and manuals. This eclipse seems likely to 
come to an end. No less than three publishing houses are 
at the present moment announcing new editions. There 
is this edition from Messrs. Methuen with an admirable 
introduction well informed and to the point by Mr. 
EK. G. Browne ; another is included in Messrs. Macmillan’s 
scheme of ‘Illustrated Standard Novels;’ and Messrs. 
Lawrence and Bullen promise a third, an édition de lure, 
illustrated with reproductions of Morier’s own Persian 
sketches. Every man according to his taste and to his 
pocket. For our part we could not ask for anything 
more satisfying than these two beautifully printed volumes 
of Mr. Henley’s ‘ English Classics.’ 

Hajji Baba is an Oriental Gil Blas. It is the classic 
comparison, and the comparison is inevitable and right. 
It will give persons unfortunate enough, or perhaps one 
should rather say, fortunate enough, to be still unacquainted 
with Morier’s masterpiece the right notion of the character 
of the hero and his adventures, and of the dramatic and 
emotional pitch of the book. Morier avowedly took Gil 
Blas for his model. He said he made up his mind to 
collect facts and anecdotes of actual life to illustrate the 
different stations and ranks of a Mussulman community, 
and to work them into a connected narrative ‘upon the 
plan of that excellent picture of European life, Gil Blas of 
Le Sage.’ It sounds too like M. Zola’s ‘documents’ to be 
promising, but the result was an immense success. He 
frankly borrowed both the character of the unheroic 
hero aud the general framework of the adventures from his 
French model. Like Gil Blas, Hajji Baba, light-heartedly 
leaving his home and his parents to seek his fortune, is 
captured by brigands, and takes to the raiders’ business, 
under compulsion indeed, but with extreme aptitude and 
address. Like Gil Blas he in time exchanges the com- 
panionship of brigands for that of professors of religion and 
the guardians of the civil law, to find, like Gil Blas, the 
hearts of the shepherds of society rather more wolfish than 
the wolves. Like Gil Blas he takes service with a doctor, 
and exposes the quackeries of the empirical leech. Like 
Gil Blas, experiencing all grades of fortune from positions 
the most menial and least reputable to brief seasons of 
luxury and influence, he keeps, throughout, the soul of a 
scamp touched with only very fleeting aspirations for a less 
ignoble life ; yet for all his knaveries, he wins from the 
laughing reader something more than acquiescence and 
condonation by his unfailing light-heartedness, his good 
nature and good humour, his adroitness and ready wit. 

Let it not be inferred that Hajji Baba is not original. 
Apart from the delightful freshness of the Oriental 
setting, Morier proves his originality in finding occasion 
and expression so fit and new for the familiar forms. Gil 
Blas himself has already been compared by a brilliant 
French critic with the Graculus esuriens of the Roman 
satirist. And Morier found in the quick and _ pliable 
Persian character a Gil Blas as new as he was true. In 
the incident of Hajji Baba’s fraudulent marriage at Con- 
stantinople to the Turkish heiress, the diverting contrast 
between the acute and wily Persian and the grave, 
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dignified Turk is the Greculus and the Roman over again. 
The match of wits is as unequal as that between a Babu and 
Tommy Atkins, or the Irish American adventurer and the 


stolid British voter. The final test of originality is the 
sense of authenticity; and Morier’s intimate firsthand 
knowledge of Persia gives the the book the unmistakable 
ring of authenticity. | 

Morier had for his time exceptional opportunities of 
studying the life and character of the East, and of Persia 
in particular; he made exceptional use of his oppor- 
tunities. As the admirable Dictionary 
Biography is not upon all shelves, and as Morier, dying 


of National 


half a century ago, survives mainly as the author of this 
book, it may not be out of place very briefly to recapi- 
tulate for the casual reader the outlines of his career. He 
was an Orientalist by heredity, for his father was Consul- 
General of the Levant Company at Constantinople ; and 
the future literary parent of Hajji Baba was himself born 
at Smyrna. He was sent to Harrow to be educated, but 
he was back with his father at Constantinople before 
1807, when he would be about twenty-seven years of age. 
He then entered the Diplomatic Service, was made 
private secretary to Sir Harford Jones’s mission to the 
Court of Persia, and after a journey prolonged by a 
tedious delay in India, found himself Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Teheran in 1808. Thence despatched to London 
on official business, he made his way to Constantinople 
through Turkey in Asia, a region far less known then 
than in these days of Armenian atrocities. Morier had 
not yet the thorough knowledge he acquired later, yet 
the Journey through Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor to 
Constantinople in the Years 1808 and 1809, his account 
published in 1812 of this route, was marked by charac- 
teristic shrewdness of observation, by humour, and style, 
and was accepted at once as a work of unusual value 
After less than eight months’ stay in England he returned 
to Teheran with Sir Gore Ouseley, Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary to the Court of Persia, as Secretary of the 
Embassy. And in all the ensuing diplomatic business, 
which resulted in the treaty concluded with Persia in 
1812 to countervail the Russo-French Alliance, Morier took 
a leading part, which is fully chronicled in 4 Second 
Journey through Persia, published in 1818. 
novel will remember his graphic presentation of the effect 


Readers of his 


of European rivalries on the diplomatic Oriental mind, 
which is probably very much the same to-day in the 
neighbourhood of the Pamirs that it was in Persia a 
century ago. Sir Gore Ouseley departing, Morier was 
left in charge at Teheran, He did not remain there very 
much longer. ‘Towards the close of 1815 he travelled 
once more through Asia Minor to Constantinople, and so 
eventually to England, where he received a_ retiring 
pension. The rest of his life, except for a diplomatic 
mission to Mexico between 1824 and 1826, he gave to 
literature. 
collector and dilettante, living latterly at Brighton, where 
he died. 


His famous novel contains the quintessence of Morier’s 


He became a well-known social figure, was a 


experience of Persia and the East, It is the cream of his 
journals, the distilled spirit of the Oriental knowledge of 
a family of Orientalists. Its truth and insight have never 
been contested; English travellers and German savants 
unite in eulogy; and Mr. Browne, the writer of the intro- 
duction to this edition, vouches his personal knowledge of 
the Persians, which began in 1887 when he was directed 
to take charge of the Persian visitors to London. Mr. 
Lane Poole has quoted seriously the pretty story that the 
Persian Minister at St. James’s was solemnly instructed to 
remonstrate with the plain-speaking of Morier’s satire ; 
but we agree with Mr, Browne that this story is a bit of 
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Morier’s fun. ‘To those about to travel in Persia the 
orthodox advice still holds, ‘Take an English saddle and 
Hajjt Baba.” When Dr. Wills arrived there, before 
writing his brilliant book, In the Land of the Lion and the 
Sun, his proxenos began his initiation in Persian ways by 
presenting him with Morier’s novel, remarking that when 
he had read that he would know more of Persia and the 
Persians than if he lived there with his eyes open for 
twenty years. And Dr. Wills, who if any one now knows 
the country inside out, admits that this is true. 

It is not however the reality of the book that is the 
chief charm for most of us. The charm is that with all the 
reality Morier has kept the eternal romance of the East. 
For most of us Persia remains the land of Noureddin’s Fair 
Persian. Since the immortal benefaction of M. Galland of 
blessed memory, every Western child that is of any account 
‘hears the East a-callin’,’ as Mr. Kipling has it, once for all 
in his childhood ; and never in the subsequent sober days of 
discretion can he forget the effulgence of the golden prime 
of good Haroun Alraschid. It is Morier’s crowning grace 
that the truth and comedy and satire of Hajji Baba are 
still in the spirit of the Arabian Nights. And in his Ispahan 
and Teheran as in our enchanted Bagdad, by the side of 
light Eastern jesting and light Eastern love, walk terrible 
swift punishments and mysterious dooms. The fate of the 
fair Zeenab, the Kurdish slave girl that was Haijji’s light-o’- 
love is as old and as new and as poignant as the bleeding 
wrist of Mr. Kipling’s hapless little Bisesa ‘beyond the 
pale.’ 


romance, takes every vote, 


The man who thus mingles utile dulci, reality with 


THE DECLINE OF MODESTY 


FENO a certain extent the moral tendency of a generation 

may be estimated by the study of the words em- 
ployed in its daily talk. The word modesty is to-day 
almost obsolete. We never hear a man or maiden described 
as modest. Dull is, we imagine, the substitute usually 
On the other hand we speak of our sisters and 


The decline of 


employed. 
cousins as smart, advanced, or modern. 
modesty, especially as a feminine virtue, is to-day quite 
unmistakable and in no way is this demise of a pleasing 
virtue so clearly demonstrated as in the journalistic and 
so-called literary work of the coming sex. It is not so long 
since a few women of unsavoury mind ventured to tell 
improper tales under the screen of anonymity. Now such 
matters are published with an unblushing avowal of the 
author's name and occasionally with the addition of a 
But it 
is the journalistic lady who tramples most ruthlessly under 
a heavy foot that virtue which our ancestors considered an 


copper-plate (or a brazen face) on the first page. 


adornment to feminine wit and beauty. The ladies’ news- 
papers are in fact dancing upon the grave of modesty. 
The lady in charge of the advertisement department will, 
it appears, ‘ moyennant’ a certain sum, insert an illustra- 
tion of any undergarment whatsoever, clothing (toa limited 
extent) that shameless young woman who smiles upon us 
from every illustrated ladies’ newspaper. If the ladies of 
to-day possessed one-tenth of the modesty of their grand- 
mothers they would we feel sure be able to find some 
means of quashing this objectionable publicity. Instead of 
so-doing however the young woman of to-day encourages 
her special journal by writing to Barbara, Miranda, or 
Sapphira full and detailed accounts of her own personal 
defects or charms, which unblushing lucubrations Barbara, 
Miranda, or Sapphira as unblushingly answers in the next 
week’s issue in a column set apart for that purpose. Thus 
we are fayoured with details of ‘Julia's’ skin complaint, 
and ‘ Fairy Maid’s’ deficiency of figure or hair, Surely 


such feminine matters should be sacred to the ear of the 
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sufferer’s mother. But no! all England is told of it and 
Sapphira dwells lovingly on the details. Sapphira is a 
greater offender than the advertisement lady because her 
bad taste is so offensive and her advertisements are less 
honest. Her knowledge is as universal as it is shallow. 
She will in a paragragh advise you how to behave when 
presented to the Lord Lieutenant and counsel you as to 
the cure of a painful corn. She knows everything, goes 
everywhere, and is acquainted with every one. She moves 
in the best circles and is—we suspect—the cloak-room 
maid. Of late she has been skating at the Niagara Hall 
and the result is that the world now knows that certain 
ladies of title and fashion (whom Sapphira mentions by 
name) wear knickerbockers under their skirts instead of 
petticoats. This preposterous piece of feminine journalism 
is an actual fact. Sapphira is vastly eloquent on the subject 
of the female knickerbocker and cries exultingly that 
men object to ‘ tailor-made lingerie.’ What we object to 
however, is Sapphira’s shocking vulgarity, and this eternal 
chatter of feminine affairs. ‘I wear one myself,’ is 
Sapphira’s final and strongest argument in favour of an 
innovation, and by her works we shall know her if we 
meet her. We shall recognise her by her invisible fringe 
(supplied by Messrs. Blank, who advertise in the paper), 
which is not only visible but unmistakable at a range of 
forty yards. She will probably be wearing ‘that bonnet? 
which she saw in Regent Street the other day ; the milliner 
could only give it to her in return for such a puff. Her 
eyebrows will be faintly pencilled. Did she not hint as 
much to ‘ Lashless’ last week. We know the powder she 
uses, and eke her dentifrice. She will be wearing the 
black serge skirt which she told ‘Suburba’ a fortnight ago 
had been so successfully cleaned by Messrs. Blank, of 
Peebles. We know why her waist is so small, neither is 
the name of her corsetiére hidden from us. Indeed, we 
are acquainted with more intimate matters concerning her 
apparel ; for she has shamelessly told us that she has dis- 
carded the petticoat and ‘wears a pair’ herself. The 
trimness of her ankle she has also explained at length, and 
there is an illustration of the means employed to ensure 
that result on one of the advertisement pages, 

We know, of course, that we are open to the obvious 
retort that the newspapers in question are meant for 
women, and that we need not read them. Of the latter 
privilege we avail ourselves freely, and, indeed, having 
read modern fiction blush no longer. But we do protest 
most strongly that such reading and illustration as the 
modern ladies’ newspaper affords are not fit for young girls, 
and are calculated to destroy in them that natural modesty 
and reticence which belongs to the bloom of youth. That 
moreover the newspapers under discussion are in part dis- 
tinctly intended for juvenile perusal is vouched for by the 
fact that they usually contain a children’s page, wherein 
small boys and girls are encouraged by foolish mothers to 
make unmitigated little asses of themselves. 


KURBAN-BAIRAM AT WOKING 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT) 


cloner by the Portsmouth line have often 

remarked—without comprehending—a long, low 
building of red brick with gables and colonnades, a mile 
or so cis-Woking. Arrived there to witness the function 
of Kurban-Bairam (not to be confounded, after the manner 
of the daily journals, with the great feast of Bairam, which 
follows immediately upon the heels of Ramazan Fast), I 
recalled the building with the emotions of an unexpectedly 
realised dream. And there was a dreamy sensation in 
emerging from the pine-laden air outside Woking into 
this expanse of green swards and red bricks, adorned with 
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so fascinating a display of brilliant Oriental garbs. In a 
circle on the lawn were all manner of Indians in turbans 
of many colours, mouthing the languorous dialects of far- 
away. Oh! the richness of their coffee hues, of their 
rainbow raiment, of this whiff from the Arabian Nights. 
And in the midst of them, flitting among the colonnades, 
or bowing to the ground before a guest of sorts, as a foil, 
as a contrast of modernity, was the ubiquitous Principal of 
the Institute, Dr. Leitner of Germany—and Jerusalem, 
Him I accosted. ‘What is it? We want no reporters 
here,’ he rejoined with abruptness, forgetting his announce- 
ments in the daily press of times and seasons for approach- 
ing Woking and witnessing Kurban-Bairam. The imputa- 
tion brushed aside and my identity established, he became 
courtesy itself—a warehouse of lavish information. This 
was his Institute. He had set it afoot and he made no 
profit by it. He had made his reputation as an Orientalist 
at Lahore, and there had gathered around him a posse 
of pupils, a consensus of enthusiasm. Drifting to 
this country, he had been struck by the need 
of some establishment, where they of the Indian 
Empire might reside within easy access of London and 
their work, yet sacrificing nothing of their castes or 
religions. The only condition he imposed was that his 
guests should be of good family and all his hospitality was 
freely at their disposal, without money and without price. 
The Muhammadans were in a majority and all one wing 
was devoted to them, but he made no distinction of creed 
in respect of admissions, accepting all manner of faithful 
and infidel from the Orient—Hindu to Parsee—not ex- 
cluding even the intelligent Englishman (provided always 
he were of good birth) seeking a smattering of Oriental 
lore and needing the contact of Orientals to perfect some 
Oriental speech. 

Lo! the Shahzada. The press had suggested a 10.15 
train from Waterloo as suitable for participation in the 
function. But the ever erratic Shahzada had volunteered 
to come at 8 1.m., and could not be discouraged from 
putting in an appearance so early as 10. First, inter- 
minable rattletrap landau cabs, overflowing with the suite 
of His Highness: soldierly fellows in stuffy uniforms with 
truncated busbies of unusual furs. Out they were huddled, 
like sheep from a pen, and ranged [in long choro-file before 
the building—an irregular file, which would have been 
ignominiously scouted by the rawest regiment of volunteers, 
but which yet conveyed a sense of sturdiness and fight. 
Then the Shahzada’s Highness, old-ivory faced, slimly 
imposing in a highly befrogged uniform of purple and gold. 
Royal red coachmen, hiding their faces in their hats ; 
catholic salaams ; a sweep of Semitic silk hat. Scene 2: 
the Mosque. Fancy brought me back to my last Selamlik. 
But what a falling-off from the magnificent, innumerable 
Turkish soldiers; the Arab steeds of prehistoric lineage ; 
the unrivalled pageant ; the awe-inspiring majesty of the 
Khalif. There is no show in the world to compare with 
a Friday at Yildiz; though no Muhammadan function 
is ever lacking in inspiring dignity. An Imam _ from 
Stambul and Mollahs of the Shahzada’s train officiated. 
The Shahzada himself prayed democratically in the midst 
of his servants, there being no particular pew at Woking, 
like that reserved in every mosque in Turkey against a 
possible visiting by the Khalif. Nasal declamation from 
the Dekké, voluble cadences from the Minbar, gymnastic 
prostration and resurging of the congregation: there was 
one short hour and the ceremonial ended. And _ the 
Shahzada’s suite learnt that Mecca is not identically visé 
north-west from ‘Afghanistan and Dorchester House, as 
had been their thoughtless habit of daily prayer. Final 
amenities and His Highness re-enters the royal carriage 
for his special saloon at Woking station, 
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SONGS OF PROVENCE 
I 


Quan vei la laudeta mover, 
BERNARD DE VENTADOUR. 


U P into the face of heaven 
Soars the little lark and sings, 
With the sunlight dropping golden 
Balm upon his beating wings ; 
Till his heart is faint with beaxty, 
And his eyes are blind with pain, 
And he stills his song, and swooning 
Droops and droops to earth again. 


Lady, I have marked his music 
Far above me float and fall, 

Heard his ecstasy of triumph, 
Heard his passion’s dying call ; 
Would that with the lark’s uprising 

Songs of mine to thee might soar, 
Till I felt thy warmth about me, 
And my heart could bear no more. 


IV 


Irat et dolent m'en partray. 
GEOFFREY DE RUDEL 
(to the Countess of Tripoli). 


WEARY way my pilgrimage must be 
With never light of sun nor any star, 
Save if my lady I attain to see, 
Who now is far away, so far. 


Ah! God, my Lord! that givest of thy grace 
This life with love for dower, give, I pray, 
Therewith the strength that I may find her face 

Who dwells so far, so far away. 


The secret of my soul is plain to read, 

One secret hope where many sorrows are, 
One only solace of my bitter need, 

And she is far away, so far. 


Farth holds no second form so queenly fair, 
Nor heart that over mine has equal sway, 
Nor other love to lighten all my care 
While she is far, so far away, Owen SEAMAN. 


A PICTURESQUE SURVIVAL 
I IFE in the old days lacked many of the features that 
A 


now combine to make it tolerable; yet it may be 
doubted whether its pleasures were not more various for our 
fathers than for us, who can traverse half the earth in a 
summer holiday and by a fortnight’s journeying out-do 
Columbus. We purchase our distractions, going from panto 
mime to passion-play, from East-end ‘ friendly-lead’ to a 
packed literary ‘ reception’ ; and each expedient is in its 
turn more or less successful, though its effect is never carried 
on over a long space. Life is not particularly interesting, 
in short, but there are methods whereby we may sometimes 
forget the fact for a while. With our fathers, upon the 
other hand, excitements of an infinitely more lasting effect 
came in the common course of every day’s existence, and 
all sorts of trivialities were of interest because of the things 
to which they might lead. 
The life of Cornish villages, as it was no more than half 
a century ago, would afford an excellent illustration of 
this statement. Indeed one might go further. To-day 
there are trains and tourists, and big hotels on the best 
and wildest of the cliffs; the younger folks have passed 
through the Board Schools, and everything is touched 
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with the vulgar modern spirit of which it will be neces- 
sary to speak. Yet from the present it is still possible 
to reconstruct the old mode of life, and to gather how it 
was that the men of former ages never made acquain- 
tance of the ennui which is to us a daily companion. If 
a man and a woman sinned and .the community was 
outraged, it got its reward; for indignation had but one 
appointed outlet, and to take part in the processsion, with its 
proper accompaniment of ‘ kettle-band music’ and the final 
burning of the sintul effigies, was to be at once impressed 
with a grave sense of the wickedness of sin and provided 
with sensation more than sufficient to make a month of 
dull existence appear crammed full of excitement. There 
were other interludes: May-Day dances, processions to 
the church when a child was to be christened, or expe- 
ditions of laughing girls to consult the oracles of holy 
wells. In Cornwall it is not a great while since boys and 
maidens had regularly organised excursions to the sea- 
beach whenever the moon and tide made the summer 
nights good for capturing the silvery launces that lurk 
betwixt dusk and dawn in the wet sands. Finally, to 
address oneself to the subject which has been in view, 
there were times when to be a church-goer was to be 
witness of a spectacle infinitely more moving than ever a 
transpontine melodrama. The sinner whose guilt had 
been discovered frequently did penance before the 
people ; and the effect of the modern spirit, with all its 
vulgarity, is to be seen in some belated survivals of the 
ancient custom. 

The late example at Blisland will be still remembered. 
Two boys had escaped prison only because they had 
obtained the forgiveness of the girl they had injured. 
Before the sermon on the Sunday morning they were 
summoned to the altar-rails and admonished by the vicar ; 
who, it should be added, spoke as one having the old- 
time authority of a spiritual father, and not at all in the 
unimpressive modern way. This done, he bade the boys 
confess their error, and immediately they told before the 
whole congregation what they had done, and where and 
when. 
imagines the vicar had heard from some surviving oldster 
details of how these things were done in Blisland before 
the modern flood. The boys were taken to the parish 
rvom, facing upon the green, and had to distribute bread 
to the value of two pounds. The details of the sorry 
farce which followed have already been made public, and 
hardly need to be recapitulated. Only, one finds some- 
thing of interest—a touch which makes the whole thing 
seem an invention of Mr. Hardy—in the figure of the 
member of the Bodmin militia band, ‘in full uniform,’ 
who had brought his trombone, and proceeded to play a 
solo while the crowd struggled over the loaves of bread. 
Such things may well have happened in 1803, when 
Granfer Cantle bore arms in defence of his country. The 
whole story is a lamentable proof of the essential vulgarity 
of the modern spirit as it is found in villages where life 
was once conducted with a wonderful eye for impressive 
effect. 

A very similar event happened in the town of Redruth 
during the incumbency of the Rev. John Molesworth, M.A., 
who resigned in 1846. A notorious woman, Peggy Brown, 
keeper of a beer-house at East End, was sentenced to do 
penance publicly, even as she had publicly slandered a 
neighbour. The woman was well known in the district, 
and a great crowd filled the church at the appointed hour. 
Peggy was resolved not to eat the humble pie which had 
been set before her. She hired a certain yellow barouche, 
as famous in the district as herself, and to the customary 
white dress of the penitent added a parasol of the same 
colour. Her walk to the altar-rails would in itself have 


So far the affair went well enough; but one 
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made the affair no more than farcical. The penitent 
should go bare-foot along the aisle, a spectacle to all. 
But every inch of space was occupied and she had to fight 
her way to the post of ignominy through a crowd which 
can hardly have abstained from unseemly jesting. The 
solemn service ended (and we can imagine the grinning 
idiots of spectators), Peggy went back to the barouche; 
first hurling a flippant insult at the head of the woman for 
whose sake she had got into this position. Then she drove 
back to the beer-house and entertained a big company at 
a banquet. That was the last of public penance at Red- 
ruth, and one is glad that other rectors of the parish have 
been wiser than he of Blisland. The custom had once its 
place among the prevailing customs, but in the modern 
world, where reverence is quite forgotten, it would always 
be a mere occasion of inappropriate farce. 

Yet there remains to be told another incident from the 
unwritten history of Cornwall which may serve to show 
how such things happened in the time of their appropriate- 
ness. One is pleased—-in a perverse sort of way— 
to add that it befell in the penultimate decade of 
the present century. There was a great storm; hillsides 
which had been wooded seemed on the morrow to 
have been invaded by a legion of wood-cutters, and 
along all the coast there was a line of wreckage. When 
at last the sea grew calm the fishing-boats went out 
again, and on one of them a young boy, who, imme- 
diately upon reaching his home after the few days of this 
absence, fell sick of brain-fever, and lay raving his horror 
of a dead body the smell of whose putrescence was for 
ever in his nostrils. That is the beginning of the story, 
which must be recited—as it was necessarily gathered — 
in disordered fragments. Presently it began to be told in 
the village what the men of the boy’s crew had done. 
They had needed water, and some of them had gone 
ashore upon a small uninhabited island—a mere rock in the 
midst of the sea. There they had found the body of a 
dead sailor. His ship had foundered, but he had reached 
this desolate place of refuge there to die of exposure ; 
strangely enough he had with him a bundle containing 
clothing The garments were marked, and might have 
led—did indeed eventually lead—to his identification. 
But the men stripped the body and stole the bundle, 
dividing the clothes amongst themselves. The boy and 
the captain were both terrorised into silence, the one by 
a threat of physical force, the other through fear of losing 
his crew at a season when they could not be replaced. 
The boat returned to harbour, the boy fell ill of brain- 
fever, and soon this story began to be told. 

Presently, after many futile beginnings, the indignation 
of the village (greater than it might have been, perhaps, 
from the fact that every one remembered a not dissimilar 
episode still standing to the discredit of the place) found 
public expression. One of the men concerned turned up 
at a ‘class-meeting,’ wearing, 2s rumour declared, one of 
the dead man’s shirts. An aged member of the class 
arose and spoke. ‘I bin a member close on forty year, 
and I can’t mind a time that I’ve missed comin’ to class- 
mittin’, without it was through sickness. But I can’t 
think the Lord would expect a man to meet in the same 
class wi’ devils.’ After which declaration he withdrew. 
And thus matters moved gradually in a climax to the final 
scene. The chapel is a little white-washed building 
which faces the sea on the hill above the harbour. The 
seats are narrow, uncomfortable, and uncushioned ; and 
to this day the women have their own side of the build- 
ing, and would count it an outrage on propriety if they 
were to trespass on the domain of the men. And here, 
during the Sunday evening's service, the two chiefly con- 
cerned in the affair arose, and, confessing what they had 
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done, asked pardon of God and their fellow-creatures 
There may have been some present in whom the spectacle 
excited only an ignoble sort of curiosity. But it is plea- 
sant to remember the words of an aged loafer among the 
boats, one summer day, when this history was acquired : 
‘So all the people grew quiet again, and tried to forget 
the thing. For they knew ‘twas no business of theirs to 
be mindful of it, if, as they supposed, the Lord had for- 
given it.’ The episode surely shows a remarkable survival 
of the ancient spirit; and one can only envy the folk 
who knew how to attune their conduct to an occasion of 
such solemnity, and consistently failed to perceive that it 
might have been made the excuse for stupid horse-play or 
vulgar clowning. 


BEE PEST AND PARISH COUNCILS 


YYNHE present Government has exhibited such very 

slight signs of willingness to help agriculture that 
Mr. Gardner’s conditional promise to the beekeepers has 
come as a small mercy to be thankful for. But the cireum- 
stances are peculiar. Beekeeping is on every side reckoned 
to be one of the most useful and admirable of cottage 
industries and thoroughly deserving of encouragement. 
During recent years the art has undergone a complete 
metamorphosis owing to the scientific knowledge brought 
to bear on its principles and the invention of new 
appliances. Its productivity has been increased six or 
sevenfold, and although a lower price of honey is one 
inevitable result, the hive is now in condition to eke out 
the small holder's income very effectually. For this the 
British Beekeepers’ Association is deserving of the lion’s 
share of the credit. Several of those connected with it 
have exerted themselves in the most disinterested manner, 
not only to provide the cottager with knowledge and 
appliances, but also to organise the marketing of honey, 
so that in the end he may realise the full profit. And 
although in this praiseworthy effort they have been helped 
by the operation of many of the more important of the 
agricultural associations, they have met with no very 
sympathetic reception by the smaller and more local 
societies. Just as their exertions are beginning to 
bear fruit the extraordinary spread of Foul Brood is 
threatening to reduce the result to nullity. The disease 
is as yet but little understood as far as its cause and origin 
are concerned. Probably enough, since it is clear that 
apiaries have always been subject to the scourge of 
mysterious and fatal diseases, it has existed for centuries, 
but only very recently has it been subjected to scientific 
observation and research. The simple facts about it are 
most discouraging to the beekeeper. It is a contagious 
disease, first attacking the young brood, which die and 
rot in the cells, forming a putrescent mass which makes 
the hive untenantable. Undisputably also the worker 
bees are affected, since when Foul Brood is in the hive 
they become lethargic and allow themselves to be robbed 
with impunity. Some beekeepers imagine that the malady 
is curable if taken in time, and this possibly is true, but if 
unchecked it plays havoc with the apiary, the vile smell 
which accompanies it spreading from stock to stock, and 
the combs of all becoming gradually putrescent till the des- 
truction is completed. Invading bees come to rob those 
weakened by disease, and the pest is spread far and near. 
A great German beekeeper reports that he has lost an 
apiary of five hundred hives in this way during a single 
season, and there are several cases in England where from 
eighty to a hundred have been destroyed. Ireland and 
Scotland have suffered equally with England, and the 
consequence is that beekeeping is at present threatened 
with irreparable injury, if not absolute ruin. In the 
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county of Sussex alone no fewer than eighty-two districts 
are suffering from Foul Brood. 

Left to herself Nature would stamp out the disease, for 
if all the tainted stocks were to die those that are healthy 
would be effectually isolated ; but this is a heroic method 
of cure from which the industry would not recover in two 
generations, The alternative is to destroy the badly in- 
fected bees, and subject appliances toa rigorous disinfecting 
process. Unless strong measures are speedily taken the 
ultimate loss will be great indeed. For the methods of 
modern beekeeping, meritorious as they are in other 
respects, have the disadvantage of being favourable to the 
perpetuation of disease. The old-fashioned ‘ bee-master,’ 
who every autumn smoked and burned those hives not 
meant for winter stocks, adopted a plan well calculated 
to disinfect his apiary and check disease, for he would 
naturally choose the strongest colonies for preservation. 
But the modern beekeeper who has substituted a_ bar- 
frame hive for the old straw skep never kills one of his 
workers, and thus the tainted hive of autumn becomes the 
hopelessly diseased hive of the following spring. The only 
effectual plan of dealing with the bee pest then is to treat 
it as we treat swine fever, tuberculosis, foot-and-mouth 
disease or any other malady to which live stock is subject — 
i.e., make destruction compulsory. Such was the view im- 
pressed on Mr. Gardner by Mr. Radcliffe Cook, Sir Mark 
Hewart, Major Rasch, and others, and he frankly accepted it 
as the only solution of the difficulty. A small committee of 
beekeepers is now in conference with representatives of 
the Board of Agriculture in order to draw up a Bill that may 
be pushed through during the present session. Mr. Gardner 
made one suggestion that we hope to see carried out. 
This was that the working of the New Act should be 
placed in the hand of the District and Village Councils. 
It is a plan that would be at once cheap and efficacious. 
The business of inspection might ‘very well be under- 
taken by the village ‘expert,’ for the B.B.A. confers this 
title after examination, and it has been so much sought 
after that there are few communities without at least 
one qualified member. Unless some such plan as this 
be agreed upon the expense of organising a system of 
inspection would be out of proportion to the value of the 
industry. Mr. Gardner expressed himself as anxious to 
advance technical education in regard to beekeeping and as 
much of our honey is produced by the village school- 
masters it would often come out in practice that the 
teacher and the expert were one. For another reason we 
should like to see Mr. Gardner's idea carried out. At 
present nobody has the ghost of an idea as to the value of 
the industry. Some figures have indeed been put forward 
and hastily accepted as at least approximately accurate, 
but they are based on the misleading plan of working an 
English average out of the misleading Irish statistics. Mr. 
Cowan, the president of the British Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, who is responsible for the statement that the industry 
yields about £150,000 per annum, was careful to point out 
that this was no more than a rough estimate. But were 
beekeeping brought under the surveillance of the Village 
or District Council and were hives subjected to periodical 
inspection the compilation of the most trustworthy statistics 
would be both cheap and easy. And this is really a very 
necessary preliminary to any effective encouragement of 
la petite culture. France and Germany take very careful 
note of what their peasant proprietors are doing in this 
way, and in our system of local government we now have 
an admirable means of ascertaining similar facts in regard 
to our own cottagers. Such information is alone capable 
of telling us whether the money and trouble expended by 
County Councils and other bodies to promote small culture 
are bearing adequate fruit. 
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THE GRAVEYARDS OF THE EAST 


T is recorded of a once mighty official of the Goverment 
of Bengal that on one occasion, when his physician 
despaired of his life and was already instinctively summon- 
ing up the expression of gloom which professional etiquette 
demands for the decease of so illustrious a patient, he 
turned himself in his bed and said firmly, ‘I shall not die, 
doctor ; nothing will induce me to die here. I will not be 
buried in Circular Road!’ And, whether owing to the 
horrors of that prospect or to any other less subjective 
reason, suffice it that he recovered and adorns an English 
county with his presence to this day. Any one who has 
been to that cemetery in Circular Road will fully share the 
great man’s feelings on the subject. The dreary, dirty, 
unsightly road, bounded on one side by the railway lines 
which bear the Calcutta refuse away to be burnt. The 
foul native huts, ill-smelling and smoky, the sweet-seller’s 
stalls clouded by flies, the sad looking trees that raise their 
dusty heads in the heat and sigh for rain, and then the 
mean-looking entrance to the graveyard of the English 
with its dull, ugly, commonplace tombs. Park Street is 
better, far better. In Park Street are the old cemeteries 
of Caleutta. They are full now and there is no longer 
room in them for any further tenants. They are infinitely 
neglected, but there is 


melancholy and a dignity 


even in their decay. Time and the rains have erased 
more than one historic name from their stones, and as 
the process of decay goes on even the antiquarian will 
fail to identify among these masses of masonry the grave 
that hides some hero of an older day. But these grave- 
yards vindicate the old idea of funeral monuments. A 
hundred years ago, aud more recently too, if you would 
pay respect to your dead, you built a gigantic structure over 
his head. Shah Jehan built the Taj Mahal, the English 
people erected a cumbrous monument of very considerable 
size over the Duke of Wellington. In India our ancestors 
chose Egyptian forms for their sepulchral monuments and 
covered their dead either with a pyramid or an obelisk, 
unless they preferred to build a sepulchral chapel some- 
what after the manner of Sir Christopher Wren’s churches. 
At the time when they were erected nothing can well have 
been more ghastly than these stolid, solid masses of stone 
pressing down with their leaden weight the poor departed. 
They must have made a wilderness of raw, toneless, uncarved 
masonry, their flat idiotic surfaces appealing vainly for 
ornament of some kind. But that was many years ago and 
time has been at work since then. The monuments are 
no longer snug and trim and solid. The walks are ill-kept, 
weeds flourish everywhere, the vegetation is rank. The 
sepulchral chapels and pyramids are black and dingy. The 
lizard is here as in the ruined courts of Jamshyd, though 
the lion is not. The rains have rotted the mortar, the 
stones are crumbling and falling away. The whole scene 
is one of infinite, illimitable desolation, a fitting garden 
for death. From the smug modern cemetery with its 
absurd marble slabs, and little railings, and pretentious 
brand-new crosses and angels one turns with relief to this 
deserted graveyard of the dominant race, holding itself 
aloof and apart, unvisited, undisturbed. No wonder our 
official preferred to recover rather than be buried in 
Cireular Road. 

They might have taken him, if he could have borne the 
journey, to Darjeeling on the little mountain railway or, if 
it was in the days before the railway, in a tonga. There 
he might have slept very peacefully and pleasantly in the 
steep cemetery on the hill-side. As he lay he could have 
looked across the mighty valley to the opposite slopes of 
the Himalayas. Who knows, perhaps on clear days he 
could have seen as far as Kinchinjunga himself raising his 
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giant peaks to heaven and gleaming in the golden sun- 
shine. Through the break in the hills before him he could 
see away into the blue haze of Sikkim and so, a hundred 
miles or more away, into Tibet itself. True the constant 
small landslips must make life, or rather death, in that 
little hill cemetery, somewhat anxious and _ perturbed. 
There would always be the lurking fear that sometime, in 
the long years which lay between him and the Judgment 
some bigger landslip than the rest would tear the hillside 
down bodily and fling the graveyard and its unquiet dead 
pell mell into the valley below. It is a gruesome thought. 
Poor Anglo-Indian, where shall he rest? For the 
Hindu there is the Burning Ghat, for the Parsee his 
hideous, ungainly Tower of Silence, where the vultures 
circle round the sombre garden trees waiting for their 
human meal and the ugly, squat structures, that are towers 
only in name, stand ready to receive the bones that the 
birds have picked and the sun has bleached. For the 
Mohammedan—well the Mohammedan is accustomed to 
the country, and feels that for him any grave will do well 
enough—even the ghastly cemetery at Aden, or the plot 
of sandy waste into which are huddled indiscriminately 
Christian and Infidel, English Churchman and Follower of 
the Prophet, at Port Said. 

Woe to the home-coming Englishman whose fate 
takes him at Aden. Woe to the unfortunate subaltern 
whom his polo pony or any less innocent amuse- 
ment knocks on the head in that dismal station. 
There are many gloomy places in the world, there 
are the State prisons at Venice, and the Catacombs at 
Rome ; some people are moved to tears by the Memorial 
Garden at Cawnpore, and some by the heartrending 
squalor of Whitechapel. But the gloomiest spot on the 
face of the earth is the little blue-grey patch of powdered 
rock and sand, interspersed with the mean white head- 
stones of English graves, which lies beneath the frowning 
precipices that face the sea at Aden. The rocks at the 
back tower heavenward pointing their jagged peaks like 
menacing fingers at the sky. There is not one patch of 
green, not a shrub, not a weed to be seen in the whole 
barren expanse which the hills and the sea enclose. A 
dreary, colourless road climbs painfully up the steep cliff 
side, and lies like an unsightly scar across its face. The 
whole scene as far as eye can see, from the mountainous 
heaps of coal and the white hovels by the water side to 
the summit of the grey-blue cliffs, is supremely barren 
and unbeautiful. There is no romance about it, no 
grandeur, it is simply desolate and ugly. There is not a 
note of bright colour anywhere to relieve the even monotony 
of grey. Sand, road, rocks, as the sun sinks and the fierce 
glare dies out of the sky, there they lie fading and melting 
into each other with only just the squat white head-stones 
of the graves standing out in the gathering dusk. And 
when the moon has risen and bathes the barren, scorched 
scene in its cold light these same graves shine out amid 
the general greyness like ghosts. It is as if the whole 
inhospitable site of Aden had been torn ovt of the 
living rock by some vast explosion, rending the hillside 
and covering the ground with a thick Jayer of powdered 
and crumbled fragments. It is like the great waterless 
plain in Plato’s Republic which had to be crossed by the 
dead before they could reach the river of Lethe. It is 
like a circle of the Inferno where the fires of Hell have 
burned themselves out, leaving nothing but charred and 
scorched desolation. To live in it even for a year or two 
is purgatory, but to die and be buried in it, to lie where 
one could never see a green thing, could scarcely once ina 
year feel a drop of rain, as one lay sweating and tossing 
in one’s coffin! It would be intolerable. If ever ghosts 
walked, there should be ghosts about the cemetery at Aden. 
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MATTING 


‘ (NOME your ways,’ said Gordon to his friend Fairfax. 

‘My sister and Mrs. Alvanley are matting. My sister 
has only the length of the street between her and home, 
and if we wait for her we shall have to take a cab instead 
of walking across the park to lunch.’ The two men were 
standing between the front door and the garden door of a 
house in the Kensington district, and as they looked up at 
the front door they saw a girl and a somewhat older woman 
framed in the opening, making a pretty picture, which 
Fairfax would have liked to linger on but for his companion’s 
insistence. As they walked towards Kensington Gardens, 
Fairfax said, ‘You were right, no doubt. It would have 
been a pity to miss this walk, but I didn’t quite under- 
stand one word in your remark. What do you mean by 
matting ?’ 

‘Oh,’ replied Gordon, ‘that ought not to puzzle you. 
How long ago do you suppose it was that my sister began 
to say good-by to Mrs. Alvanley ?’ 

‘Now I come to think about it I should say some half- 
hour,’ answered Fairfax. 

‘Very well, Gordon continued. ‘I counted the num- 
ber of fausses sorties, as the French stage-direction has it. 
There were half a dozen little runs back to saya few last 
words (they visit each other three times a week) before we 
left the drawing-room. Then there was more talk under 
the picture in the hall, which reminded them of that delight- 
ful party up in Scotland, and when they had said good-bye 
again, and I had flung open the front door (knowing by 
experience that it was a mere form), then they took up 
their stand on the mat, and began to talk as if they had 
not seen each other for ten years; and there, no doubt, 
they are talking still. And that is matting.’ 

‘I might,’ said Fairfax, ‘have guessed as much. I have 
frequently observed the practice, but it never occurred to 
me to “put a name to it.” It is a strange thing, and may 
be another proof of the temporary supremacy of the devil. 
Mr. Toobad would have delighted in it.’ 

‘On the other hand,’ retorted Gordon, ‘it may be only 
another symptom of the ewig weibliche. Perhaps you will 
say that the devil has a hand in that. I am of the 
contrary opinion, but do not let us quarrel about it.’ 

‘One might,’ remarked Fairfax pensively, ‘make a story 
out of it—I mean one might imagine a terrible disaster 
caused by the few or many minutes’ delay consequent ona 
last matting when time was of life-and-death importance.’ 

‘One certainly might do so,’ Gordon answered, ‘but, 
wearisome and inconvenient as the habit is, I am bound to 
say that in the only story I know connected with it the fact 
of its existence led to good. I'll tell you as we cross the 
park. A girl cousin of mine whom you have never met— 
we'll call her Aline—lived for the most part of the 
year in a very quiet country-place, with her mother. 
The father was away in India, not expected home for two 
or three years, and as he and I were great friends he had 
told his wife that she could appeal to me for help or advice 
in any matter of difficulty. I was not often appealed to, 
but I made it an unwritten rule to go down two or three 
times a year to see how things were going on. On one 
such occasion it had been necessary to dismantle the guest- 
rooms, which were all in one small corridor, on suspicion of 
dead mouse or drains (it turned out to be dead mouse). 
Consequently I put up at the village inn some little way 
off. And you should know that the nearest house to St. 
Anthony’s, lying between it and the village, was about a 
quarter of a mile’s walk or a little more off. This house 
belonged to Lady Santon, a notable woman, as decided in 
character as her neighbour Mrs. Vandeleur, my aunt, was 
undecided, These names are not the real ones,’ 
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‘This accuracy of detail,’ said Fairfax, ‘in a mere matter 
of inducement, leads me to expect something melodramatic 
and exciting.’ 

‘Then,’ made answer Gordon, ‘ purge yourself of that 
expectation. I will be as brief as I can, and spare you all 
the detail I can, but some you must have. When | arrived, 
on the occasion referred to, Mrs. Vandeleur took an oppor- 
tunity of saying to me, “I am so glad you have come. We 
have a guest at dinner to-night, an artist who has taken 
rooms in the farmhouse on the opposite side from the village. 
It was a chance acquaintance at first, but it grew by his 
knowing many people that we know, and—and_—oh, well ! 
I do want your opinion about him. I am so afraid that” 
—— What she was afraid of I had to guess, for at that 
moment Aline came in, and, except ordinary topics, there 
was no more talk until I was introduced before dinner to 
Mr. Mervyn, the guest. He was a good-looking fellow, 
but I didn’t like his looks. 
him before; and sure enough he presently claimed 
acquaintance with me, reminding me that we had met at 
a wine (there were wines in those barbarous days) at 
Camford. He had been at a poky little small college, and 
I had a vague idea that his reputation had been no better 
than that of his college. But I had nothing tangible to 
go on. He was decidedly amusing and well-informed ; 
and I could quite see that the pinchbeck touch in his 
manner would not strike an inexperienced person. Of 


I felt sure I had seen 


course, you have guessed that he was trying to fascinate 
Aline, who was an heiress to the extent that she would 
have quite enough to prevent a lazy husband from 
having to work, while a deceased aunt's jewels, which 
were absolutely hers, represented, if she liked to sell 


them, a considerable sum in ready cash. 1 need not stuff 


you with details of what happened, and what I observed 
in the next few days. 

‘Enough that Mrs. Vandeleur was tearful, agitated, and 
too vacillating either to take any step herself or to depute 
me to do so; that I felt my way cautiously in talk with 
Aline, and became sure | should do more harm than good 
by hinting anything against Mervyn; and that in this 
dilemma I took counsel with Lady Santon. What she 
This I did 


very briefly, feeling sure that he would guess why, dating 


said was “ Telegraph to the Colonel in India.” 


from St. Anthony’s, | asked for information about a strange 
guest. His answer was brief, but pregnant. “ Anow about 
him. Bad hat.” 

‘ This would have done very well, but that I felt bound to 
tell Mrs. Vandeleur about it, and | am quite certain that 
some indiscretion on her part in speech or behaviour or 
both led Aline to suspect what was going on. Aline was 
in some ways a clever girl, and a few days after the 
Colonel’s answer Mervyn came to say good-bye, a fact at 
which I was unsuspicious enough to be delighted. A very 
short time after that communications from London com- 
pelled me to take up my pen again for the few days of my 
stay that remained. I used to come over to St. Anthony’s 
for luncheon, go back to work at the quiet inn, and return 
to St. Anthony’s for late dinner. What came of this | 
must tell you as the knowledge reached me afterwards. 
One Friday afternoon Lady Santon called at about half- 
past four, and Aline pleaded a headache and disappeared, 
| should have told you perhaps that it was perfectly easy 
for her to ascertain all my arranged movements. And 
now one more detail. The front door at St. Anthony's 
opens on a hall which leads to an ante-room or corridor. 
On the left side of this, to one entering, are first the 
billiard-room, then a small interval of dead wall, and then 
the drawing-room. On this particular afternoon Aline not 
long after her excuse about headache had descended from 
her room and established herself, unbeknown, in the 
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billiard-room. ‘The waiting there was irksome enough, but 
she endured it until she heard the drawing-room door 
open and caught the murmur of good-byes. Then, taught 
by experience, she had the wit to wait again, and was 
rewarded by hearing more chatter and more good-byes. 
Then she heard the drawing-room door shut, then the ante- 
room door, and then the hall-door. (That was what she 
thought. It was really the ante-room door shutting twice.) 
This was her cue. She went out stealthily, but boldly, in 
her travelling dress, opened the ante-room door, walked into 
the hall and found herself face to face with Mrs. Vandeleur 
and Lady Santon. They had been matting. Not a word 
passed. Mrs. Vandeleur shrieked feebly and wept. Lady 
Santon laid one hand on her armand another on Aline’s. 
She conducted Mrs. Vandeleur to the drawing-room, and 
Aline to the billiard-room where she locked her in. Then 
Lady Santon marched out into the by-lanes, in one of 
which she found Mr. Mervyn waiting in a trap. Then 
she spoke, and to considerable purpose. Mr. Mervyn 
never troubled us again. 

‘Here we are at our hospitable hostess’s house. The 
moral of my story is that there is some good in matting, 
and that even a woman so strong-minded as Lady Santon 
cannot resist it.’ Water Herries Potock. 


SCULPTURE AT THE GALLERIES 


\ J HEN Jean Goujon maintained that the sculptures of 

an ignorant man could be admired by none but 
ignoramuses, that the artist who did not show in his 
painting or sculptures that he was deeply versed in the 
arts and sciences, in history, philosophy, and classic lore, 
appealed to no person of decent education—he was the 
applauded mouthpiece of all misguided prigs. When the 
contemporaries of Wilson and Gainsborough declined to 
consider a landscape that was not enclosed in a frame- 
work of trees, with a brown one prominent in the fore- 
ground, and a vista in the middle-distance, they accepted 
a convention of the sort which at one time conferred 
periwigs on Achilles and Julius Cesar, and ordained lurid 
skies for all portraits of general officers. We have got 
beyond that now, thanks to Benjamin West and Constable 
and kindred initiatory spirits; but how far ? 

It has become a habit with us to congratulate ourselves 
upon the revival and emancipation of English sculpture, 
and with good reason. The insipid and colourless classic 
models—which the Elgin marbles did little to correct for 
a long period, and even then only in the direction of 
purity—was perhaps at its lowest when Behnes’ star shone 
with a doubtful light in sculpture’s sombre firmament. 
Calder Marshall did something towards freeing classicism 
from some of its false ideality and sentimentality; but it 
was not till about a quarter of a century ago that all this 
sham poetry was in measure exposed by Birch’s first timid 
excursion into what might be called romanticism touched 
with realism. He did even more than Woolner and Arm- 
stead to show the true way. But it was not until Thorny- 
croft arose, and then Alfred Gilbert, most brilliant of all 
that the full significance of the revival came to be under- 
stood ; and the work of Leighton and Brock aiding, supple- 
mented by the smaller but not less brilliant lights of 
Onslow Ford and others, proved at length to the world, 
not the renascence of our sculpture—for we had never 
had any worthy of the name—but that a great school of 
sculpture had arisen in England. 

A great school of sculpture, we say; not a school of 
great sculpture —for great sculpture is no more in the 
genius of the English artist than the appreciation of any 
form of the plastic arts is in the capacity of the English 
nation. Great sculpture belonged to the Greeks; in a 
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minor degree, too, to modern Frenchmen. To us has been 
given a genius, though less severe, yet hardly less delight- 
ful, and certainly more easy to understand and appreciate. 
Romantic poetry, for the most part, is its dominant note, 
the sentiment of the Arthurian legend, the mystic and 
the mythic, strongly influenced by the Italian Renaissance, 
with an undye appreciation perhaps of the decorative effect 
of wings promiscuously placed—on the helmet, the ears, 
the shoulders, or the heels—or suggested, Burne-Jones- 
like, at the joints of armour. Fantastic in idea, scroll-like 
in treatment of line, exquisite in delightful suggestion and 
highly-felt form, it lays no claim to severity or even 
necessarily stateliness. Such is the school of Alfred 
Gilbert, a great master within the scope of his genius ; 
and against it the school of modern life—somewhat 
archaically, or at least simply, treated by Thornycroft 
and his love of nature and the soil, more vigorously 
and with more modernity by Birch and Brock ia their 
love of action, and more gracefully by Bates in his 
reminiscence of classic chasteness—is struggling, tri- 
umphant in achievement, but with only half-success from 
the point of view of its ‘ predominant partner.’ 

Seldom has the true condition of sculpture been more 
easy of recognition than this year. There are fewer works 
than ever in the Central Hall and Lecture Room of the 
Royal Academy, and consequently less second-rate work and 
rubbish to pervert the judgment and the taste of the visitor, 
The rejections have this year been numerous and severe— 
no doubt pour encourager les autres. But what remains, 
both there and at the New Gallery, is enough to justify 
our estimate. To take the School of Alfred Gilbert first. 

The chief of his disciples is, perhaps, Onslow Ford. His 
bronze statue of Echo is finely conceived both as to its 
central idea and its decoration, and the figure, beautifully 
modelled and finely posed, suggests that ‘dying away’ 
which is properly suggested by the subject. Its line is 
good, but for all its superior accomplishment it is not a 
greater work nor a stronger than the Folly of a few years 
since. His other exhibits consist of portraiture, brilliant 
and elegant, realism finely helped by the quality and 
vividness allowed by the cire perdu process, in open 
conflict with classic severity. Exquisite, however regarded, 
is the silver statuette, by John M. Swan, of Orpheus—a 
happy adaptation of the principal figure in the picture of 
that name—a work which, if sculpture were anything to 
the public, would be surrounded by admirers all day long, 
A work of great imagination, to which its author, Bertram 
Mackennal, has given an unmanageable Biblical title, is a 
wonderfully successful symbol of female frailty of to-day — 
the alluring nymph of the quatr’-z-arts : nervous, shameless, 
heartless, vicious modernity. Faith by Alfred Drury, and 
Hypnus by Henry Fehr, as well as Love and the Mermaid 
all with wings—follow Alfred Gilbert /ongo intervallo, but 
it should be allowed that Destiny, by A. C. Lucchesi, in 
the same school of decoration, possesses as much grace and 
learning as it is fair to demand in an obviously young artist. 
The Mother and Child, by G. J. Frampton, is a highly suc- 
cessful group, not only as a work of art, but as a deft 
arrangement for cutting off figures at the middle. 

Hamo Thornycroft, who leads the way with The Joy of 
Life, a half-success with the impossible subject of a ballet- 
dancer in gauze skirts—a subject unworthy of the dignity 
of marble—-is supported by Goscombe John with his Boy 
at Play; a rather poor life-size and full-length group of 
Mother and Child by Paul Montford, while admirable 
portraiture is contributed by Thomas Brock, and H. H. 
Armstead, and Harry Bates as well, and fine decorative 
work by George Frampton, Frederick Pomeroy, and others, 

There is no radical difference in the collection at the 
New Gallery. The romantic treatment is headed by the 
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Belgian, Fernand Khnopff, with Sybi/—distinctly a painter's 
work, but full of the true spirit of symbolism and fine 
sense of poetry which are characteristic of the artist’s best 
moments. All the same c'est beau, mais ce n'est par la 
sculplure. For the rest there is little tosay. Albert ‘Toft’s 
Evening, a statuette of a nude woman, counts for little by 
reason of sharing the chief fault of the late Nelson Maclean 
—lackadaisical weakness masquerading as artless grace, 
Nydia, by Alfred Drury, is better ; but only in the section 
of applied sculpture do we find anything new or interesting. 
Here at least we have the charming fancy of Miss Moore 
in which a siren is blowing a bubble—an electric light: 
the happiest thing of the sort we have seen. A word 
should be given to J. W. Swynnerton’s design for a child’s 
tomb; and mention is only withheld through lack of space 
of several capital portrait busts by capable hands, counter- 
parts of which, however, we find in Burlington House. 
The Countess Gleichen succeeds to the position as an 
amateur formerly held by her kinsman, but she still has a 
vast deal to learn before she can enter into competition 
with even the less accomplished of those whose work we 
have just discussed, 


ELEONORA DUSE 


\ J HEN Signora Duse first appeared here, at the Lyric 

Theatre two years ago, she was immediately pro- 
claimed the greatest exponent of certain modern theories 
on acting, as to the possibility of an actor or actress being 
absolutely natural and unconventional, and yet remaining 
artistic. Signora Duse to the public, however, appears far 
more spontaneous than she really is. She discards stage 
traditions and imitates nature more closely than perhaps 
any of her predecessors or contemporaries. In a word, 
she has founded a school, and has already imitators and 
disciples even in England and America, vide Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, Mrs. Tree, Miss Olga Nethersole, and others. 
Duse does not aim at producing effects by striking attitudes. 
Her long speeches—tirades, as the French call them—often 
end abruptly without any trick of emphasis, or stagey 
and other senseless repetitions of the last line or 
word on the exit. She does not attempt to make 
‘pictures’ of herself at certain moments in order 
to extract applause from the spectators. But for all this 
her acting is, like all other genuine artistic efforts, the 
result of hard study, practice and experience. Her great 
defects, her disagreeable Piedmontese accent, and her in- 
credible volubility, are possibly not perceptible to the 
average spectator or Italian scholar, but they are blemishes 
which have succeeded in Italy, where her popularity is 
unbounded, in obtaining for her a rank in her profession 
equal to that accorded years ago to Ristori, Pezzana and 
Virginia Marini, She can never be a classical actress, but 
on the other hand, she is an inimitable exponent of emo- 
tional drama or domestic tragedy, and also a comédienne of 
very high rank. In La Dame aux Camélias she was not seen 
to advantage at Drury Lane on the occasion of her first 
appearance this season. She had been very unwell, and at 
the last moment it was feared she would not be able to act. 
In the earlier scenes she played listlessly, but her pathos, 
and it is very genuine in the last Act, was all the more 
evident for the apparent apathy she had hitherto exhibited. 
Possibly since Mme. Doche—the original Marguérite 
Gauthier—there have never been so many tears shed over 
the consumptive heroine’s dying spasms as are wept when- 
ever Eleonora Duse acts the sentimental fallen one with 
the camellias, and dies with a charming tearfulness which 
would melt the heart of the traditional Scythian, let alone 


of the British public with an indifferent knowledge of 
Italian. La femme de Claude—why not La Moglie di 
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Claudio ?—how polyglot the play-bills, like the ménus, 
of the day are becoming to be sure—is an intensely bad 
play-—artificially dialogued, badly constructed, and dealing 


with utterly bad or silly people. Cesarine is simply a 
female beast, in woman’s clothes—-a lady wolf—or worse. 
She is absurdly wicked. She starts crooked and remains 
perverse to the bitter end, when a gun-shot carries her off, 
presumably to the bad place, in a volume of smoke. 

‘Elle a des amants ct elle n'a pas de honte.’ She is a 
hypocrite who goes to confession simply to deceive her 
friends and acquaintances and return and sin again doubly 
She is a liar. She is 


worse than before. She is impure. 


blasphemous. She steals and sells her husband's secrets 
and patents. She seduces his clerk and adopted son. In 
short there is no end to the badness of her and she quite 
justifies the final doing away with her, in accordance with 
Dumas’s theory that, when a man has a wife of this stamp, 
he ought to kill her. Fortunately it falls to the lot we 
hope of few husbands to have such a scourge as Cesarine 
installed matrimonially in their homes. 
not the woman to depict this sort of ‘cattle,’ to use the 


Her tricks and manners are 


Eleonora Duse is 


fine old Caroline expression. 
all too gentle, too womanly, and her Cesarine appears 
consequently artificial. People may say what they like 
about an artist’s temperament, but none can act well 
and step outside the limits Nature has imposed upon them. 
For Claude’s wife and la Duse are not at one. They do 
not understand each other, and hence their joint failure 
to convince the audience. When Signora Duse should 
appear to be making believe—for instance, in the scene 
in which she pretends to her husband, by the shedding 
of crocodile tears and grovelling at his feet, that she is 
penitent—the public is led the 
believing her to be in This scene, more- 


astray to 
earnest. 
over, enables Signora Duse to display her amazing 
volubility. The rapidity yet distinctness of her utter- 
ances was positively vertiginous. One imagined that 
before the tempest was over Claudio would have been 
ge in the torrent of words and drowned 

Not a bit of it. 
ground right manfully, not to say stolidly, for the 
Signor de Sanctis is the sturdiest actor we have yet come 


swept off the sta 


in the orchestra. Claudio stood his 


across. La Duse’s deluge of abuse passed over and under 
him, but affected him not. He was waterproof against 
her tears and obdurate to her avalanche of vituperation 
and _ protestation. and hoarse 


The hurricane of shrill 


Piedmontese exhausted itself at last, only to leave 
Claudio impassively buttoning up his coat, as he quietly 
went off to catch a train 
‘ Che donna d’ inferno,’ which is precisely what la Duse never 
impressed us as being. 
of heli, if you like, but she certainly never came out of it. 
Then came the scene in which the vindictive and hope- 
lessly corrupt woman tempts the lad Antonio, and this was 
realistic with a vengeance. Really both Duse and Sarah 
ought to be careful. There are plays in their répertoires which 
are a liberal education in the wrong sense as well as means 
of acquiring the modern languages. La Duse’s support is 
neither bad nor good, nor yet indifferent. 


She was playing round the mouth 


Signor de 
Sanctis is an average actor of the modern Italian school. 
Signor Ciro Galvani, a very young actor, brings a certain 
grace and sympathy to his art which is very delightful, and 
Signor Mazzanti, as Cantagnac is the traditional pére noble 
of every Italian and French company, R. Dd, 


DR. C. HUBERT PARRY’S SYMPHONY IN F 
pypeetionaes, it is true, wrote three ‘ Leonore’ over- 
: tures (not counting the overture to Fidelio), and 
ach of these, and especially the first he wrote (which is 
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point of 


muttering between his teeth, 
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called No. 2), is to-day an acknowledged masterpiece. 
Beethoven and other intellectual giants must be regarded 
as the exceptions which prove the rule, while it may be 
confidently averred in general that the re-writing, whether 
of a literary or a musical composition, after its original 
promulgation, is practically an admission of failure. Failure, 
it may be, only in its author's view, but still failure to con- 
vey his meaning in the best available way, failure to say 
exactly what was intended to be said. In nine cases out 
of ten the subsequent pains, experience, and intelligence 
bestowed upon a revision have served only to improve 
where there was the amplest room for improvement, to 
polish what was obviously most rough, to shed the rays of 
a dark lantern, as it were, athwart the gloom, without 
quickening into permanent vitality the still-born product 
of the brain. 

Dr. Parry’s Symphony (No. 3 in F) has been remodelled 
not once but twice. Composed for the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Musical Society, it was originally performed by 
that body on June 12th, 1883. After revision it was again 
presented on June Oth, 1887, at a Richter Concert, and 
after a second and more important reconsideration, which 
involved the strengthening of the orchestration of the first 
three movements and a practically new Finale, it was given 
at last week’s Philharmonic Concert, when the composer 
The Symphony formed the 
second part of a programme of which the first part had 


was himself the conductor. 
been, as usual, unduly long. Consequently many of the 
audience left the Queen’s Hall without waiting to hear 
Dr. Parry. Of those who remained considerable numbers 
availed themselves of the pauses between the movements 
in order to withdraw. They were victims of fatigue or 
anxious to fulfil other engagements. The gentlemen of 
the were either over-tired or 
rehearsed: in 


orchestra, too, under- 


any case they evinced an_ occasional 
desire to change the subject. Under such circumstances 
the work could only receive the best attention from those 
who, like ourselves, were determined to do it full justice. 
The Symphony is supposed to have a‘ programme.’ Mr, 
Barry states that it is a record of the impressions, aspira- 
tions, and experiences of a Cambridge undergraduate. 
Whether the musical treatment of the impressions, aspira- 
tions, and experiences of an Oxford undergraduate would 
materially differ is a matter for individual conjecture. But 
most people will be agreed that in the music there is as 
little suggestion of Cambridge as of Oxford, or any other 
University or town, or indeed, of anything in particular, 
In fact, ‘ the chances are a million to one against identi- 
fication of the Symphony with University life by anybody 
ignorant of the composer’s intention ; its “ programme ” 
had therefore better be ignored, and the work taken as 
music —as the critic of the Daily Telegraph very 
properly observes. 


“ pure ”’ 
But we cannot follow that worthy in his 
wholesale admiration. Quoting Southey, he says that the 
three essentials of genius, viz., understanding, feeling and 
perseverance are not wanting. And he proceeds to add 
that ‘ understanding and feeling are writ large upon almost 
every page of Dr. Parry’s work.’ While joyfully recog- 
nising the composer’s perseverance, we must maintain that 
in this Symphony his understanding and feeling are by no 
means so conspicuous ; and it is, perhaps, a little unfor 
tunate for Dr. Parry that the last two qualities should have 
appealed so strongly to a journal which, however honestly 
and unsuccessfully, long strove to oppose the advance of 
Wagner and Brahms. 

The first movement, despite all revision, is confused and 
confusing, and presents unjustifiable difficulties to honest 
appreciation. We do not say that it is not formally correct 
—how refreshing would a little inspired informality have 
been !—but it is so crowded with niggling details, and so 
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overlaid with pedagogic embroidery upon the common- 
place that a sensation of exasperation is speedily en- 
gendered. The second movement is a Scherzo only in 
name. The third movement, Andante, is probably as unin- 
teresting as any Andante ever written. It concludes, how- 
ever, with a milky chord which is so beautifully distributed 
in the orchestra as to deserve remark. The concluding 
Allegro does not give the impression of an Allegro. The 
annotation of the programme-book says that it is ‘ breezy 
and ‘wholesome,’ and very likely it may be. But it is 
also curiously dull. Frequently one seems to be listening 
to « minuet rather than to the Finale of a symphony. Dr. 
Parry is one of our foremost musicians. He can write, 
he has written delightful music. If, instead of flogging 
a dead horse, he would mount a new Pegasus, everybody 
would be charmed. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 
' Hotel St. Antoine, Antwerp, 6th June, 1895, 


My Dear Percy, 

Behold me spending the Whitsuntide holidays in 
that goodly hostelry which you know so well. The foun- 
tain is still plashing over the gold-fish, the chambermaids 
still rush about with piles of linen, clean and soiled, and 
the everlasting chimes keep up their four-times an hour 
record, while one sips ‘ Mai trank’ in the pleasant court- 
yard. Iam very fond of the St. Antoine, but like its 
godfather one is exposed to many temptations when staying 
beneath its roof, for it is at this time of the year that all 
the comeliest dames and prettiest damsels invade the 
Continent by way of the Low Countries. I commend this 
fact to your own observation. In the autumn all the 
terrifying dowagers, the elderly spinsters, the unmarriage- 
able daughters and nieces, and the ever-ready widows of 
uncertain means and looks take advantage of the cheap 
facilities offered by railway companies and _ steam-boat 
services, and afford endless subjects for caricature to the 
talented artists of France and Belgium. I say nothing of 
the worn and weary wrecks cast up by the London season. 
Like the prayerless man of Goosey, Goosey Gander, they 
go without saying. But early in June the travelling fair 
ones are of a different school of beauty. They have fresh- 
ness of complexion and daintiness of attire altogether 
lacking in the voyageuses of the ‘fall.’ But apart from the 
fragrance of these flowers of insular civilisation I like not 
only Antwerp, but also the way thereto, vid Liverpool 
Street and Parkstone Quay. Oh! what a difference from 
the days when the tubby ‘Baron Osy’ rolled one across 
the German Ocean. Thanks to the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company and their splendid steamers, there is no 
better Continental route than that so ably supervised 
by Mr. F. Gooday, who is not only great on the subject of 
foreign travel, but also on the question of legal beneficiaries. 
One personage I miss at St. Antoine is he whom we used 
to dub ‘The Warning to Young Men.’ Every day for 
years this little grey man, with the eager eyes and appetite 
to match, would turn up at the fable d’héte and assert his 
right to the best dishes by plaintive glance at the sole 
Colbert or the écrévisses en buisson before they arrived at his 
chair, and every Sunday he celebrated the day by partaking 
of coffee with a chasse. Inquiry led to the discovery that 
the little gentleman was all that remained of a large 
fortune and that a modest weekly stipend and daily dinner 
at the St. Antvine were provided by his friends. 

The Antwerpians are not loyal subjects of King Leopold. 
They have no belief in the unity of the kingdom of 
Belgium and from time to time their newspapers point 
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out how much happier their city would ,have been had 
they remained, as they desired to be, part and parcel of 
Holland. Even now they have not forgotten their 
bombardment by French troops to compel them to join the 
new realm, and they insist even by legal edict on the 
equal recognition of the Flemish language with that of the 
Gaul. Flemish is not mellifluous and I do not pretend 
either to speak or understand it, but I have always found 
that a mixture of English and German is very readily 
comprehended by the populace. Nevertheless ‘ English 
spoken’ is considered by the Fleming as a term of mighty 
derision and even a gamin will scream it at you with the 
bitterest contempt, forgetful of the fact that you come of 
a race which provided him with a limited monarchy and 
readily accepted Sir Polydore de Keyser not only as an 
hotel proprietor but also as Lord Mayor of London. The 
Antwerpian is very practical by nature. Yesterday I went 
to see a friend off to Brussels. Before I was allowed on 
to the departure platform I had to pay ten centimes for a 
ticket. This seems to me a convenient way of increasing 
railway revenues. Meantime I had been keeping a coupé 
waiting. On returning to the hotel | offered the Jehu 
four francs which, with some unnecessary expletives, he 
declined and demanded seven. I appealed to a serjeant de 
ville. ‘Did he give you a ticket on entering his 
vehicle?’ asked the myrmidon of the law. ‘No,’ I 
replied. ‘Then,’ said the dispenser of justice, ‘you owe 
him nothing.’ This summary decision raised wails from 
the driver, who called upon all the saints in the calendar 
to reward my generosity when I handed him the fare 
originally proffered. Just compare the tedious process of 
a London police court with this simple and expeditious 
fashion of settling disputes between cabby and _ his 
customers. Here is another instance of ‘practicality.’ 
The Zoological Gardens, a very favourite resort of mine, 
not only possess a capital restaurant in addition to a great 
display of animals and birds but are also the playground 
of the children of the better class of inhabitants. Swings, 
roundabouts, leaping bars, and the like, are provided for 
their amusement, pony carriages are in attendance for 
their use only, and new milk is supplied direct from the 
cows with the funny English names. In the evening the 
gardens are constantly open for al fresco concerts at a time 
when our own Zoo is abandoned to the roaring of wild 
beasts and the depredations of Regent’s Park cats on the 
youthful ducks and water-fowl. How different the scene 
here, with the delightful military band in the centre of 
hundreds of men, women and children promenading or 
sitting around, drinking mazagrans, coffee or Baviére at little 
tables scattered about under the spreading branches made 
into scores of leafy canopies and charmingly varied in light 
and shade by the illuminations. Why should nota similar 
spectacle be seen at our Gardens? I suppose however that 
a society which opposes a spirit licence being given to its 
refreshment contractors, Messrs. Spiers and Pond, would 
hold that any such diversion might deprive Mr. Bartlett 
and his menagerie of their customary rest. Even crocodiles 
should be spared the necessity for weeping. 

I hear that Bournemouth and its worshipful mayor, Mr. 
Merton Russell Cotes, are going to make brave display on 
the occasion of the visit of Prince Henry of Battenberg to 
the Royal Counties Show next week, Whether the famous 
cocked hats of the Corporation will be on view on this 
auspicious occasion remains to be determined, but I will 
pledge my reputation—if | have any—that Mr. Cotes 
answers up to all requirements and more than expecta- 
tions, for the worthy mayor is not one who does things by 
halves or even three-quarters. The show-yard covers over 
twenty-seven acres, and is close to the East railway station , 
and the meeting should be a great success. I sincerely 
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hope that it will, because pecuniary reward should always 
be forthcoming for outlay of time, money and forethought, 
and Bournemouth has not been backward in any one of 
these particulars. 

The Fourth of June at Eton was, so Bullwig M.P. 
writes, not up to the usual mark in cheeriness, and was 
chiefly remarkable for the début of Lord Lytton as an 
orator in a speech of Canning. You may assure your 
Grand Duke that the Nicaraguan indemnity of £15,500 
has been settled by a cheque drawn by the San 
Salvador Government and paid into the Bank of England, 
Meanwhile our intelligent Government after landing 
marines and blue-jackets at Corinto propose to refer the 
whole matter to the arbitration of the President of the 
Swiss Confederation. What a pity the Swiss Admiral of 
La Vie Parisienne does not exist. He would make quite as 


valuable a referee in the opinion of yours ever, 
Hat (0° THe Wynp), 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


HE death of Frederick Locker (I could never bring 
myself to call him Locker-Lampson, and will not 
begin now) has led me to look up such volumes of his 
works as I possess. (‘ Works’ is, perhaps, too high- 
sounding a word in connection with Locker.) I find that, 
of the London Lyrics, the first edition I own is that of 1870 
-—rather an interesting and useful one, by the way, for it 
is divided into sections headed ‘Published in 1857,’ 
‘Published in 1862,’ ‘Published in 1865, and ‘Now First 
Collected and Published.” This book was issued by 
Strahan. My next purchase seems to have been a copy of 
the edition of 1870, issued by H. S. King—‘a new edition, 
enlarged and finally revised.’ This has for frontispiece 
Millais’s portrait of Locker and a facsimile of Locker’s 
handwriting. I am not aware that the poet published any 
later edition ‘finally revised,’ but in 1881 he was good 
enough to send me a copy of a privately printed large- 
paper London Lyrics, consisting of a selection (only) from 
his published pieces. ‘This has for frontispiece a (proof) 
drawing by Randolph Caldecott, and by way of preface 
Mr. Dobson’s well-known lines beginning ‘ Apollo made, 
one April Day,’ which are dated ‘ Rowfant, Oct. 1, 1881.’ 
At the end of the volume is a (proof) drawing by Miss 
Kate Greenaway. I possess likewise a copy of the 
privately printed work dated 1882 and entitled London 
Rhymes, made up mainly of ‘ Lyrics’ not included in the 
1881 volume. Among these ‘Rhymes’ were several new 
pieces. 

I give these details, because the biography of Locker is 
sure to be made the subject of study. He put compara- 
tively little verse into type, but he was for ever arranging 
and re-arranging it, now adding a few pieces, now with- 
drawing a few, until I doubt whether any single volume 
comprises all his printed pieces. Let us hope that some 
authorised: person will some day give us a complete 
collected edition. Of the Lyra Elegantiarum my edition is 
the ‘new and revised’ one published by Moxon in 1867, 
and remarkable for its tasteful binding. My copy of the 
Patchwork is dated 1879, and bears, I am pleased to say, 
an inscription from the author. 
add, is not the mere bundle of extracts in prose and verse 
that some writers have described. It embodies not only 
some of Locker’s own verse, but many original anecdotes 
and several short prose essays from his easy pen. It is 
one of the most delightful little books ever circulated. 

Many will thank Messrs. Chapman and Hall for reprint- 
ing Forster's Life of Landor, and offering it to the public 
at so reasonable a price’ This edition is a reproduction of 
that of 1876, minus the ‘ Errata,’ which a revision of the 


Patchwork, I need scarcely 
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text renders now unnecessary. The ‘ Life’ was originally 
brought out in 1869. The present reprint is, I hope, the 
precursor of a reprint of the complete ‘ works’ in a simi- 
larly cheap form. Selections from the ‘Imaginary Con- 
versations’ are extant; other prose pieces by Landor have 
been republished separately ; and we have the ‘ Selections ’ 
from Landor’s writings brought out by Mr. Colvin in 1882. 
But though all these may satisfy the ‘man in the street,’ 
they cannot satisfy the student, who will not be content 
with anything less than the ‘ works’ en bloc. The poems 
might come first, complete in one volume. 

I note a curious coincidence. I have on my table at this 
moment a book called For Valour : ‘a record of the Brave 
and Noble Deeds for which Her Majesty has bestowed the 
Victoria Cross.’ This is by Mr. J. E. Muddock. I have 
also on my table a volume entitled I[erves of’ the Victoria 
Cross, by ex-Colour-Sergeant T. E. Toomey. It is rather 
singular that Mr. Muddock and Mr. Toomey should have 
been moved to write on this subject, and to publish their 
performances, simultaneously. 

Mr. Stead’s production of his Penny Poets will, no 
doubt, remind many of a kindred effort made by the late 
W. C. Bennett, who, in his serial publication called The 
Lark, endeavoured to popularise a large selection from 
English lyrical verse. This, again, was preceded by S. O. 
Beeton’s Great Book of Poetry, which undoubtedly helped 
to spread a knowledge of the ‘gems’ of our poetical 
literature. Something on the same plan, but more 
elaborate, so as to include all the best short poems (non- 
copyright) in the language, might, if issued in serial form, 
repay the adventurous producer. 

The late Emily Faithfull was hardly a ‘literary woman,’ 
in spite of her book on America and her novel Change upon 
Change ; but unquestionably she had some literary faculty. 
She was a very genial person, and, though ‘strong- 
minded,’ had nothing mannish about her but the way in 
which she wore her hair. When I last saw her, she was 
more than common stout—a kindly but not a romantic 


figure. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


DR. ANDERSON’S CASE 
[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
30 Montague Place, S.W., 4th June, 1895. 


Si1r,—I should be obliged for space to explain briefly why to 
me the appeal to the Privy Council from the Trinidad judg- 
ments and orders is of consequence. 

The judgments are still in force. If my resistance to them, 
with results necessarily unknown, were to cease, they would at 
Once be put in operation against me. I have creditors with 
prior claims, who, appreciating my difficulties, and deeply 
sympathising with me, are waitng, and rather than press me to 
extrem ity will wait, while there is hope (as I trust there is) for 
me to recover myself ; but who, if the judgment creditors in 
those actions proceeded on their illegal judgments, would have 
either to forego their priority, which 1 could not expect, or 
proceed also—in which case I would necessarily be made 
bankrupt. This would be entirely the result of the original 
iilegal attack upon me, and of the judgments against which I 
wish to appeal. I have struggled against this result for now 
five years, and hope yet to avert this final sacrifice and 
injury. 

But these judgments, however illegally acquired, are, until 
reversed or annulled, the absolute property of the plaintiffs. 
They can only be reversed on appeal to the Privy Council : 
they can be annulled by legislative enactment ; but unless 
this were to follow a formal reference to the Privy Council it 
would be privation by force, and the method of appeal is 
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simple and more direct and satisfactory than such a re- 
ference followed by legislation. 

No principle is better established than that legislative 
interference is undesirable until the law is finally known and 
decided. Only the other day Lord Salisbury applied this 
principle in a far minor matter. 

In questions affecting all the rights and liberties of the 
subject, affecting what is scarcely of less importance, the 
position and security of our judges, the House of Commons 
would not assume that grave constitutional points are finally 
decided by the judgment of this Court of Appeal, however 
great may be the respect felt for its pronouncements. 

But when the law has been finally decided in the Privy 
Council and in the House of Lords respectively the decisions 
will be conclusive and declaratory, and should the House of 
Lords decide that for injuries, such as those done to me, no 
action lies against judges this will be a good basis, not only for 
special measures to indemnify me, but also to provide against 
similar abuses in the future, which in the present position of the 
case would be premature. 

However difficult the points of law, and especially in Ander- 
son vy. Gorrie and others, may be, I trust I have shown substan- 
tial grounds for my appeals to the Privy Council, and that as to 
these appeals we shall obtain your approval and influential 
advocacy and support.—I am, etc., R. B. ANDERSON. 


[We regret our inability to agree with Dr. Anderson; but we 
are pleased to be able to afford him space for the repetition of 
his arguments ; this we do for the last time.—.V. O._ 
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REVIEWS 


MR. MALLOCK ON THE PHILISTINES AND 
SOCIALISTS 


Studies of Contemporary Superstition. By W. H. MALLOCK: 
London : Ward and Downey, 


Mr. Mallock’s eight essays, reprinted from the Fortnightly 
Review, are rather depressing reading, in a sense uncomplimen- 
tary, not to the author, but to the British public. First of all, 
every work of this brilliant writer after the New Republic has 
been a disappointment to the immense expectation produced 
among his contemporaries by the appearance of that dazzling 
meteor. And the worst of it is, that we believe that things would 
have gone differently, if he had been a Frenchman. Across the 
Channel there is no need of that leaven of stupidity which must 
be mingled with the lump of talent to make it acceptable to the 
British palate. As long as a dull people will prefer English to 
French bread, so long will mere cleverness be a drug in the 
English literary market. Mr. Mallock has accordingly found 
it necessary to provide his readers with instruction as well as 
entertainment, and nature never intended him for a teacher. 
But the subject-matter of the book is still more melancholy. 
Here we have had Cardinal Newman and Matthew Arnold 
smiting the Philistines till those misguided creatures had no 
excuse for supposing themselves still alive. And lo! they are 
upon us once again ; and our lost leader’s niece has thrown in 
her lot with her grandfather Goliath instead of her uncle David, 
and reigns Queen of Philistia by right of Robert Elsmere, and 
her subiects are not dead in the least, but stand upright, and 
have added to their old sins Fabianism and Broad Churchism 
and anti-Parnellism, and the other ineptitudes which make the 
England of 1895 tenfold more a Bedlam than that of 1865. 

At any rate we must congratulate the author on his indomitable 
perseverance. Possessed of a mind of the purely Latin type, 
as immune from all possibility of contracting any of our 
national sectarian distempers, as if he were a Roman or 
a Milanese, he does not acquiesce in the insanity of a third of 
his fellow countrymen with the hopeless shrug of the shoulders 
usual with the Latinised Englishman. That illogical rubbish 
of a kind unknown beyond the silver streak should flourish and 
abound here is not to him an inscrutable dispensation to be 
accepted like the weather or Lord Rosebery’s premiership- 
He puts aside Goethe’s famous maxim, ‘ With stupidity even 
the gods fight in vain;’ and his fatal minor premiss, ‘The 
Englishman is peculiarly devoid of intelligence,’ avoids the 
pessimist conclusion that it is casting pearls before swine to 
argue with a Broad Churchman or a supporter of the English 
law of divorce, and labours assiduously to win souls to common 
sense. © vanity of human effort! O mysterious power of race 
and climate! Have ten persons been saved from Philistia by 
all the writings of Newman and Matthew Arnold and Mr. 
Mallock, have they even been able to redeem their own 
families? But to be born and bred ina Mediterranean country 
is an absolute protection. Take a thousand Neapolitan 
children of tender age, and train them for ten years in Clapham 
or Islington, yet shall not Rodert Elsmere produce on them any 
emotion but weariness, nor Mr. Stead’s career present them 
other interest than wonder at his having ever found a disciple. 

In the Scéentific Bases of Optimism Mr. Mallock traversed to 
some extent the same ground since covered by Mr. Balfour. 
Human progress is not a process sufficiently rapid, attractive, 
certain, or durable to create in the average human mind any 
enthusiasm capable of withstanding temptations to follow the 
more convenient instead of the more progressive course of action, 
If we so far ignore common sense and experience as to deny this 
statement, we land ourselves in the following difficulty. Suchan 
exquisite sense of the value of an infinitesimal and contingent 
amelioration of the lot of some portion of the human race, a 
thousand years after our individual consciousness has ceased to 
exist, must be accompanied by so agonising a sympathy with 
the overwhelming and certain misfortunes of millions of our 
contemporaries as must render life absolutely unbearable. And 
there we have the scientific bases of optimism. 

‘Cowardly Agnosticism’ is directed against Professor Huxley, 
and purports to show that the epithet applied to Agnosticism 
by an Anglican bishop is suitable on grounds other than the 
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bishop intended. But it is a mistake to pick up and use 
this sort of language under any circumstances, and Mr. Mallock 
is less clear and acute in this than in the other essays. 

‘Amateur Christianity’ and ‘Marriage and Free Thought’ 
are the best essays in the volume. Robert Elsmere and the 
English Divorce’Law, the two most grotesque products of our 
age, draw from their adversary the most lively and unanswer- 
able demonstrations of their absurdity. Galiani said, that the 
object of education was to teach us to endure much injustice and 
much emnuz, What improvements in education will be neces- 
sary in the twentieth century, if lady novelists and legislators 
are to bind yet heavier burdens on our children’s shoulders ! 
After all, no one but a reviewer need read an unreadable book, 
but every one who marries exposes himself or herself to the 
tender mercies of our admirable matrimonial jurisprudence. 
If your husband or wife prove an absolute fiend, you cannot be 
rid of your partner ; but commit a matrimonial offence, and you 
can probably get him or her to set you free. If however an 
inquisitive lawyer discovers that your offence is made dess 
heinous by the similar misconduct of the other party, you lose 
your chance of release. The road to happiness, or at least the 
escape from misery, is suspended between two fatal extremes. 
Too much guilt or too much innocence plunges the unfortunate 
couple in an inextricable abyss. A judicious blend of discovered 
adultery on the one side and innocence or concealed adultery 
on the other has alone received the patronage of our legislature. 

Yet from the turbid flood of English cant let loose by the 
Parnell case Mr. Mallock does not sufficiently distinguish the 
pellucid stream of Irish cynicism. The Irish bishops and 
politicians maintained an admirable intellectual temper through- 
out. Mr. Parnell could not have been guilty of the sin of 
adultery, because Protestant marriage is not a sacrament, and 
they acquitted him accordingly. Having thus satisfied the 
demands of logic and theory, they consulted those of policy and 
passion, by hunting down the victim of their English allies, 
‘conscience’ and their own jealousy. The curious collector of 
human iniquities cannot refrain from admiring so rare and con- 
summate an effrontery. 

In the next essay Mr. Mallock criticises a German Catholic 
apologist Dr. Hettinger, and again reminds us of Mr. Balfour’s 
more recent Foundations of Belief. Here is the essayist’s 
own suggested foundation. ‘I do believe in the spiritual value 
and the eternal meaning of life, because my nature is such that 
I abhor the belief that is the alternative.’ But is not this 
foundation of much the same material as that laid by Mr. John 
Morley, which Mr. Mallock utterly repudiates in the first essay? 
In the three last essays we emerge from the consideration of 
merely national superstitions to that of two European figments, 
the Revolution (with a capital), and Socialism. And again the 
pessimist is reminded that we have joyfully welcomed these 
alien absurdities, without relinquishing a single native fad or 
crotchet. However, the Revolution and Socialism rather tend 
to neutralise each other, as the result of the French Revolution 
has been so little Socialistic, that it is already somewhat dis- 
credited among Socialists. Moreover, in the land of its birth it 
shows no great tendency to recover from the deadly criticism 
of Taine. The reader will therefore find more to interest him 
in Mr. Mallock’s political economy than in his criticism of Mr. 
Harrison’s vzaivetés about 89, which begin already to appear of 
almost antediluvian date. To resume then, we think that the 
criticism of religious superstitions in this volume will have little 
effect, because of the congenital incapacity of our countrymen 
in such matters. The criticism of the Revolution is almost 
unnecessary ; we may indulge a pious hope that one upas tree 
at least will not cumber the ground any longer. On the other 
hand, it is most necessary that Englishmen should be taught 
that mere labour is a comparatively insignificant though essen- 
tial part of the cause of wealth; and this sort of truth is of that 
kind which the national intellect is not ill-fitted to grasp. 


THE CRUSADES 


The Crusades. By T. A. ARCHER and CHARLES LETHBRIDGE 
KINGSFORD. London: Unwin. 


The Crusades are a subject of perennial interest, and we are 
in the habit of talking as if we knew all about them and 
thoroughly understood what they were for and what they did. 
We generally think of them as a few mad expeditions of a few 
4 
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mad knights to the East, at the utmost as no more lasting in 
their effects than say our Abyssinian expedition against King 
Theodore. Mr. Archer and Mr. Kingsford show us that there 
was a good deal of method in the madness of the Crusaders, 
and they give us the detailed history of the kingdom which 
these madmen established, which lasted close on two hundred 
years. The fact is that the Crusades were not really an isolated 
specimen of religious mania, but were the last examples of 
that extraordinary eruption of the ‘frozen North’ which sent 
the successive waves of English, Dane and Norman to the 
British Isles, which founded the dukedom of Normandy and 
the kingdom of England as well as the kingdom of Sicily 
and Jerusalem. The Holy Sepulchre was only a pretext 
and an occasion for that expansion of Normandy which 
was the tenth and eleventh century precursor of the modern 
expansion of England. Peter the Hermit, the reputed author 
of the First Crusade, and the real preacher of it in Nor- 
mandy, was a native of Amiens; the first crusading Pope, 
Urban II., came from Rheims, and it was at a council at 
Clermont, in 1095, that the Crusades may be said to have begun. 
Baldwin and Tancred were Normans as much as Duke Robert of 
Normandy himself. Bernard, who, first of the Crusaders, leapt 
upon the battlements of Jerusalem, came from St. Valéry, in 
Normandy. The slaughter of the Saracens, in cold biood, after 
the taking of the city may remind us of William the Conqueror’s 
treatment of York and his harrying of Northumberland. 
Jerusalem was taken in 1099 and the Latin kingdom was at 
once formed, at first under Godfrey de Bouillon, who refused 
to be called King in the city of the Lord, and was only ‘ Baron’ 
of Jerusalem. His successors were less squeamish and their 
recognised title was ‘King of the Latins in Jerusalem.’ The 
conquered territory was at once organised on the strictest 
feudal basis of knight service; and with all the strength and 
weakness incident to the feudal system, was parcelled out into 
fiefs. We have Princes of Antioch and of Galilee, Counts of 
Tripoli, of Jaffa and of Edessa, and Lords of Czsarea 
and Sidon. There were of bishops no less than sixteen, and 
Archbishops of Tyre and Czsarea, and above all Patriarchs 
of Jerusalem and of Antioch; the latter a testimony to the 
Greek influence. This influence was more marked in social 
and artistic matters than in politics and constitution. Tan- 
cred’s coins were in Greek characters, and Tancred himself 
appears clad in a Turkish turban: and in Baldwin’s coins he 
appears as Baldwines Komes. The clerics of Palestine appear 
to have shared the morals of their western colleagues. 
Heraclius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, who on a visit to England, 
consecrated the Temple Church, was made Patriarch because 
of his good looks, intrigued with queens and princesses, and 
kept a mistress with the state of a countess. 

There was no reason but the inherent weakness of the feudal 
system, why the Latin kingdom should not have remained in 
permanent possession of Palestine. It broke down, not under 
the superior power of the Saracens and Turks, but by its own 
internal dissensions. The rebellions and civil wars that broke 
the power of the Kings of France and England, until the baron- 
age cut themselves to pieces in the Hundred Years War and 
the Wars of the Roses, reproduced themselves in the East : in- 
tensified by the rivalry between Norman and Frenchman, 
between German and Fleming, Venetian and Genoese. The 
institution of the Order of the Temple and the Knights of 
St. John, which seemed at first to be the salvation of the Latin 
conquests, by uniting rival nationalities under one flag and sub- 
stituting esprit de corps for national jealousies, probably served 
to accelerate the end. The White Knights of the Temple of 
Solomon were founded in 1119 and adopted the mantle and, to 
some extent, the rules of the White Monks. Like the latter 
they quickly grew too rich and too powerful. They were of 
immense value in war, but their power in the State was fatal to 
it. Two great orders, organised wholly for war, were fatal to 
peace, and without intervals of peace no kingdom could endure. 
It was their influence which provoked the gratuitous attacks on 
Saladin, which ended in the fall of Jerusalem after one hundred 
years of occupation : and their rivalry, rashness, and turbulence 
that finally resulted in the capture of Acre a century later. As 
a military organisation nothing could have been more success- 
ful than the Order of the Temple; their fidelity and their 
courage are indubitable, and it is quite clear that the charges 
brought against them by Philip IV. of France, on pretence of 
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which he made a French Pope destroy them, were gross libels 
without a tittle of foundation. 

In the account of the Knights of St. Thomas of Acre, a kind 
of English offshoot of the Templars, the authors seem to be in 
error in supposing that the London Hospital of St. Thomas of 
Acon had really anything to do with Acre. The name of Acon 
appears to be derived from the name of a Jew, who at one time 
held the land on which it was built. The story about Acre and 
how Thomas 3 Becket’s mother was an Eastern, who followed 
his father home from Acre, is a fifteenth-century invention, not 
heard of in any contemporary biographer: and was a story 
made to explain a name, the origin of which had been forgotten. 

The later history of the Latin kingdom is rather a story of 
kites and crows, which is very difficult to follow. But Mr. 
Archer and his coadjutor have told their story well, and given 
us a clearer idea of this curious episode in the history of the 
world than any former writers on the subject. 


THE HARBOURS OF ENGLAND 


The Harbours of England. By JOHN RUSKIN. With Illustra- 
tions by TURNER. Edited by THOMASJ. WISE. London: 
George Allen. 


Mr. Allen has perhaps been well advised in reprinting this 
volume. The reprint is prefaced by Mr. Thomas J. Wise, and 
contains Mr. Ruskin’s ‘illustrations’ Mr. Ruskin’s original 
notes on Sketches and Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 
published in 1857, are better than anything he has written on 
the subject since. He distinguished carefully between sketches 
and finished compositions. Unfortunately, at the National 
Gallery this distinction is not kept up as it should be, that is as 
regards the exhibited drawings. It is impossible not to wish 
that a selection from the vast stores at the disposal of the 
authorities could be made which would show, if only of a single 
picture, how the composition was gradually built up, so to 
speak, from rapid notes and ‘impressions. Turner made 
immense numbers of these notes in colour. Sometimes it 
was a fleeting cloud, or the corner of a sunset, or the effect 
of light on a distant group of buildings. The peculiarity 
of his method is nowhere mentioned by Mr. Ruskin. He 
never touched one of these sketches again. If he was inter- 
rupted, he began a fresh sketch the next day, and so we may 
see perhaps half a dozen, perhaps more, rapid drawings of a 
single scene. When he had these notes by him he worked 
them into a finished composition. Somejtwo dozen of these com- 
positions are on view in the National Gallery, and the person who 
arranged them—it is always said to have been Mr. Ruskin— 
might have taken one of the finished compositions and have 
grouped round it what we may call its component sketches. 
Nothing of the kind is attempted and we wander, without chro- 
nology or any other guide, from sketch to picture and from com- 
position to colour note, without object and with no result except 
to obscure the real Turner—an artist whose first qualification 
was his unrivalled power of taking pains. Mr. Ruskin’s words 
fly away with him. His eloquence overpowers the reader. 
The notes on the Harbours of England are the most delightful 
reading it is possible to find but they really tell us very little. 
There is not much about Turner and rather less about the 
harbours. Mr. Ruskin goes off into an episode—the whole 
book is a series of episodes—about the number of ropes in the 
stepping of a mast and Stanfield’s way of representing them. But 
at p. 23 the description of a ship at sea—another episode—is 
as good as anything else in the book, though how it applies to 
the subject in hand it would be difficult tosay. In summing up 
the characteristics of the present age—the age, that is, as it was 
fifty years ago—he speaks with faint praise of telescopes, 
telegraphs and natural history, which last is mainly ‘ the art of 
writing Latin names on white tickets,’ but cannot say enough 
‘in unabated reverence’ of those who ‘built ships of the line.’ 
He goes on: ‘ Take it all in all, a ship of the line is the most 
honourable thing that man, as a gregarious animal, has ever 
produced.’ One or two of the ‘ Harbour’ series are in the 
Gallery. 

One thing we must quarrel with, but not so much with Mr. 
Ruskin as with his editor. In the original work there was a 
passage relating to Turner's picture at Greenwich of the battle 
of Trafalgar. Mr. Ruskin took the opportunity, but only ina 
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few words, of disparaging thé beautiful buildings of the Hospital. 
We may doubt if he would do so now. But fifty years ago 
what was thought to be Gothic was in fashion and Mr. Ruskin 
was one of the leaders of the movement. In reading his proof- 
sheet Mr. Ruskin struck out the passage: but Mr. Wise 
has restored it and really misrepresents what must be Mr. 
Ruskin’s view now. Turner had better taste ; and one of the 
prettiest of the exhibited drawings is a view of Greenwich 
Hospital showing the double building of Inigo Jones and 
Wren’s glorious colonnade. The illustrations are very varied. 
Some are almost as good as the originals, others terribly heavy 
and black. Some are incomprehensible, but that is the fault of 
Turner. The view of Plymouth does not seem to represent any 
part of that ancient port with which the ordinary visitor is 
acquainted. Even Mr. Ruskin apologises for this view. Inthe 
next print, labelled ‘ Catwater’ an easily recognised and inter- 
esting view is presented. 


MR. PAYN’S LATEST 


In Market Overt. By JAMES PAYN. Loadon: Cox. 


It is the custom to say of Mr. Payn’s talent that it touches 
men and things with the light of a genial humour which is 
rare and grows rarer since theology and science fight a hand- 
to-hand battle for supremacy in the field of fiction, and novelists 
no longer invite us to be amused but command us to be 
instructed. Some of us are already not a little tired of this: a 
good many of us like our theology at first hand, between sober 
covers of dingy brown, and our science red-hot in the polemical 
pages where the would-be expositors of the universe tear each 
other's theories to shreds. How delightful to turn from the 
prlitico-economic romance and the ecclesiastical love-tale to 
the unpretentious work of a story-teller pure and simple! Itis 
positively refreshing to behold on a title-page a name which is 
a guarantee that all the remainder of the volume has no purpose 
except to entertain and no desire to teach anything whatever. 

Such a name is that of Mr. James Payn, and such a volume is 
the cheerily-clothed novel before us. /a Market Overt may 
not be one of its author’s best, but it evidences some of his 
best gifts. Its style is easy and lucid—despite some regrettable 
lapses into slipshod grammar—and its art is of that happy 
k'ni which exists but declines to display itself. [tis the story of 
a clerical private tutor—of his wife, his two daughters, his 
three pupils, and his few friends. Its scene is an English 
country village—not, oddly enough, the ‘ Market Overt’ of the 
title. Given three susceptible pupils and two fair daughters, 
the experienced reader will believe he sees the end in view : yet 
he will be lured onward by a cunning hand, until he discovers 
that Mr. Payn has some surp-sises in store for him. As there 
are three young men there ought to be three young women, and 
the village schoolmistress comes in to fill the gap. Similarly, 
because the schoolmistress is out of the social world, it is clear 
that she must bring one of the pupils into trouble and that he 
is likely to lead her into disgrace ; but one is half-way through 
the book before the tutor’s favourite is disclosed as the tepen- 
tant sinner who has led poor Hannah Bryce astray. 

Mr. Payn is not specially fortunate in his feminine characters. 
His portrait of Mrs. Barton, the tutor’s wife, has both truth and 
tenderness ; yet the good woman’s devotion to husband and 
children, and her absolu‘e forgetfulness of self, lose much of 
their effect through the almost wearisome iteration with which 
they are extolled. Moreover, we have met already many Mrs. 
Bartons; we have permitted our hearts to beat gently in sym- 
pathy with their trials ; we have nursed a secret impatience in 
view of their exaggerated amiability; we have experienced a 
mild satisfaction when their creators have in the last chapter 
restored them to the peace and happiness for which they are so 
eminently fitted. Mrs. Barton plays a familiar part, but it must 
be confessed she plays it very gracefully. The interest of the 
Story centres rather in her and her husband than in the young 
people who revolve about them. Of their two daughters, one, 
the elder, displays at the outset a somewhat promising per- 
sonality, bright and strong; and it is perhaps the narrow limit 
of the tale which renders Clara Barton something of a dis- 
appointment. The younger sister is guileless, feeble, and 
Sweet to insipidity. The attractions of Hannah Bryce, a typical 
village beauty, must be taken for granted. 
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In masculine portraiture, Mr. Payn draws with a more 
assured hand. The Rev. Mr. Barton is a quite a convincing 
compound of independence and pliability, of personal recti- 
tude and large-minded charity. His attitude towards Dick 
Rivers, his erring but best-liked pupil, is indicated so naturally 
that no surprise is felt when his obliviousness to self-interest 
leads him to set the seal on his favourite’s repentance by a 
hasty undertaking which will involve his own ruin. The three 
young fellows placed under his care by wealthy guardians of 
varying social status are sketched with spirit and aptly differen- 
tiated; and it was really a happy notion of Mr. Payn’s, to 
make the least popular and least likely of all the lads act 
with statesmanlike craft when the necessary extrication of Mr. 
Barton from his difficulties demanded a master-stroke of 
ingenuity. 

As before said, we need not go to th’s novel for any aid to 
our education, or for any enlightenment on dark points of our 
social system. Mr. Payn has taken things as he found them, 
and has compounded out of them a very pleasant.book. A few 
inaccuracies may be noted. The only son of a marquis is 
spoken of persistently as ‘Lord Robert Trevor’; the ‘ Hannah 
Bryce’ of one page is the ‘Hannah Joyce’ of another; and 
the romantic surnames of Beaumont and Beresford are bestowed 
at different times on the same shadowy person. One example 
of the literary inelegances which mar Mr. Payn’s style may be 
found in the following sentence: ‘If Sir Innes Leicester took 
this view of what had happened, a man who had so often ex- 
pressed confidence in him, and with whom his relations had 
been unusually close and friendly, the world at large would 
take a still more unfavourable one.’ Though these defects are 
not of vital moment, they are irritating, and may well be re- 
moved from future editions of the story. 


FICTION 


1. The Zettgeist. By L. DOUGALL. Hutchinson, 

. Arne. By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated by 
WALTER Low. Heinemann. 

. Rooted in Dishonour. By HARTLEY CARMICHAEL. Low, 

No Enemy But Himself. By ELBERT HUBBARD. Putnam. 

The Two Dunm-res. By BLAKE LAMOND. Remington. 

. The Plaything of an Hour. By Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD. 
White. 
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1. The Zeitgeist, though not a great book, is a very able, 
interesting and suggestive one. Ina prefatory note the author 
says: ‘I donot believe it belongs to the novel to teach theo- 
logy, but I do believe that religious sentiments and opinions 
are a legitimate subject of its art ; and that perhaps its highest 
function is to promote understanding by bringing into contact 
minds that habitually misinterpret one another. Somewhat 
inconsistently, the story which follows is a distinct attempt to 
teach theology, and is certainly more of a theological treatise 
than a novel. But it contains, besides its religious and theo- 
logical foundation, a good deal which would make it interesting 
as a short story even were the religious parts eliminated. The 
author, moreover, has a very subtle and delicate appreciation 
of Nature, and sketches her beauties with a very skilful pen. 
The scene of the story is laid in Canada, in the region north of 
Lake Ontario; and the hero is Bart Toyner, whose father had 
grown rich in the lumber trade. But Bart, under a hard, ill- 
tempered father and a peevish mother, grew up an idle lounger, 
and developed into a confirmed drunkard. He was already 
thirty when he fell under the influence of a minister, who prayed 
with him and converted him. ‘It wasa miracle. The young 
preacher believed in such miracles, and because he believed he 
saw them often.’ There followed a considerable period of 
sobriety and self-restraint, during which, however, Bart con- 
tinued to consort rather with his old companions, publicans and 
sinners, than with religious folk. He appeared to be, as he 
thought himself, above the reach of temptation; and, of course, 
he was soon confronted by it. He accepted the post of con- 
stable, and shortly afterwards a man, Markham, whose daughter 
Bart had long loved without encouragement, committed murder. 
It feil to him to arrest him if he could find him, and bring 
humiliation and anguish on the girl he loved, or to throw what, 
on the face of things, was his duty to the winds, and give her 
once more an opportunity of living a respectable and respected 
life. It will be seen that the position offers a good opportunity 
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for the analysis of character, aiid the author has taken full 
advantage of it. 

2. The death of the accomplished translator, recorded in a 
few fitting words of proém by Mr. Gosse, gives a melancholy 
interest to this second volume of Mr. Heinemann’s edition of 
the works of the Norwegian novelist. It is fortunate that the 
next volume has been already completed by one so thoroughly 
competent for the task, one for whom so important a future 
was anticipated by those who best knew his work and his abili- 
ties. Arne is a delightful pastoral story in Bjérnson’s earliest 
manner, fresh and bright in descriptions of the fiords and 
forests, the upland farms and shielings (to use a term borrowed 
from the northern districts of our own realm), and profound in 
the knowledge of his own countrymen,'with their simplicity and 
steadfastness, rising sometimes to imaginative religionism, 
sometimes marred by the old Scandinavian vices of drunken- 
ness and Berserk fury. The youth of Arne is clouded by his 
unhappy birth, and the harsh domination of his father Nils 
over the woman who forgave and married him; but his tender 
poetic nature triumphs over the world’s bitterness, and love 
comes to crown his life as the reward of filial duty. The trans- 
lator has shown his facility in the happy rendering of the songs 
wherewith Arne consoles himself in sorrow and expresses him- 
self in the fulness of his joy. 

3. ‘Magnifique, superbe, pretty vell, the traditional grada- 
tions of the Frenchman’s enthusiasm, seem fairly balanced by 
‘grand, gloomy and_peculiar,’ quoted by Mr. Carmichael from 
Phillip’s oration on Napoleon. Quotation is not the writer's 
forte. He has made a mess of his allusion to ‘Stone walls do 
not a prison make,’ in another passage. And his honest but 
garrulous old priest, Father Dan, inflicts a good many trite 
stories on his hearers. ‘Widow McCartney’s Goat’ has the 
good wearing qualities for which the chestnut is ‘proverbial’ 
But with all deductions Rooted in Dishonour is a very readable 
story. The description of Virginian life, for which acknow- 
ledgment is made to Miss Augusta Daniel of Richmond, 
will interest English readers ; his heroine, Courtenay Armi- 
stead, is stately and womanly; and the machinations of the 
hypnotist, Dr. Maxwell, with the terrible death which results 
from his last experiment, afford a sufficiently sensational back- 
ground on which the distinctive qualities of the persons con- 
cerned are thrown up. Of these the excellent old ‘Judge,’ 
Maxwell’s father, and the priest above-named, whose attitude to 
the Vatican has had its prototype in recent American history, 
are the most prominent, though the minor characters are 
sufficiently differentiated. 

4. He was a millionaire of sorts, but he was a tramp too. She 
was a boy, named Jimmy, who became in time a beautiful girl 
with a magnificent voice. But she wanted to marry somebody 
else, and so he unexpectedly pushed her into the river, the 
flowers were scattered on the dark waters, and the limits of the 
publisher's patience being apparently reached, space was not 
allowed to the author in which to vindicate the majesty of the law 
and hang the gentleman. Yearning to produce a story which 
should ‘palpitate with actuality,’ Elbert Hubbard has crowded 
No Enemy but Himself with those details of American lite 
which make American literature what it is. We have the 
‘Elevator,’ the ‘cars, ‘West Twenty-third Street, ‘squash,’ 
‘a stenog, a ‘ Bob-white,’ and a ‘melodeon.’ And when he 
sat down to tae melodeon and sang ‘ Where is my boy to-night,’ 
and Jimmy said, ‘ Why can’t we sing gospel songs ?’ they found 
a copy of Moody and Sankey’s hymns and sang for an hour or 
more. A little girl stood in a chair and recited a ‘piece.’ 
Jimmy sang ‘ Shall we gather at the river?’ as a solo, all join- 
ing in the chorus. It is but fair to the author to add that the 
illustrations by James B. McCreary have the same convincing 
charm which delights us in cheap photographs of uninteresting 
acquaintance. 

5. The title of Zhe Two Dunimores is very unfair to the reader. 
There are more than two Dunmores—many more. The number 
is nearer twenty than two, if our resentful recollection can be 
trusted ; and a biographical sketch is given of each of the twenty, 
and of each of the twenty’s many relations and friends. No 
character is allowed to say a word, to open a door, or pour out 
a whisky and soda, till all his antecedents are fully before the 
reader. As thus, to introduce an unimportant aunt, ‘ This lady 
was the widow of an Irishman named Bellew, of old family and 
good means ; but the money left her being invested in land in 
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the Emerald Isle‘and the stock of a Canadian railway, which had 
ceased to pay dividends and been decreasing in value for some 
time, her income had shrunk by degrees to almost infinitesimal 
proportions. To introduce a deceased grandfather, ‘He had 
held a commission in the 93rd, which he had resigned while 
yet a comparatively young man,’ and so on for eighteen or 
twenty lines. The characters have no interest of their own, 
and the author fails to invest them with any, though he crams 
their stupid mouths with his own views on marriage, the new 
woman, politics, sport, religion, and the morality of duelling. 
Brief, a book to be avoided by young and old. 

6. ‘ The Plaything of an Hour’ occupies less than eighty pages 
of Mrs. Kennard’s book which bears that title. The remaining 
pages are occupied with ‘other stories,’ of which some are 
sporting ones. The last are, in our view, by far the best in the 
book. When Mrs. Kennard is writing on sporting topics she 
is on congenial ground, and her sketches are fresh and facile. 
The pathos, however, is apt to border on the sentimental, and 
when she goes to a ‘mean street’ for the ‘plaything of an 
hour,’ she brings back no pound of flesh, but only the simula- 
crum which was accepted as typical of ‘mean streets’ when 
they were still an undiscovered country. Mrs. Kennard’s 
style, when it is not lightened by her enthusiasm for sport, is 
apt to be dreadfully feminine, and some of the sentences of 
copybook morality, with which she likes to end her chapters, 
are of a sweetness that occasionally nauseates. There is 
nothing, however, which will do any one the least harm in Zhe 
Plaything of an Hour, for it is a story which is as old as the 
everlasting hills, nor, for the matter of ‘that, in any other story 
of this volume. 


TWO BOOKS ON INDIA 


1. Lucknow and Oude in th: Mutiny. By Lieutenant-General 
MCLEOD INNEs, V.C. London: Innes. 

2. Colin Campi5ell. English Men of Action Series. By ARCHI- 
BALD Forres. London: Macmillan. 


1. The literature of the great mutiny grows mightily in bulk, 
and the later books are more valuable, more authoritative, than 
those of twenty or even ten years ago. Only after passions 
have been cooling for nigh on half a century may the story of 
a movement so portentous, so cruel, so heroic, be fairly told. 
General Innes has done his work well. His book is clearly 
written: he knows his subject thoroughly and cherishes few 
delusions; moreover, he took part in many of the hardest 
fights, earning that reward most coveted by heroes. Though 
dealing for the most part with the mutiny in Lucknow and 
Oude, his pages are pregnant with advice and warning. It is 
to be hoped that General Innes has stirred other distinguished 
veterans to tell us their stories, for so shall we acquire an 
invaluable library that will shaine the most pertinacious 
meddlers into silence. Our Indian Empire has_ been 
threatened more often than the ignorant wot of these later 
years. The fighting days of the fifties were more dramatic, 
more terrible, but not much more dangerous to the continuity 
of our government—a fact scarcely to be wondered at when we 
heir the globe-trotter, the catch-vote, and the pious person 
talk so vehemently and so voluminously concerning matters 
which they do not understand. The civil servant, the 
commanding-officer, must often put the telescope to his blind 
eye lest he should read correctly the signalling of the Commons. 
General Innes has contrived a volume that is ,both modest 
and masterly ; he alone will be content to dub it ‘a narrative 
and a study.’ It is really much more, being the clearest bit of 
history yet given to us on its special subject, nor is it wanting 
in some of the sterner qualities that go to make good literature. 
It were difficult to overestimate his ‘General Sketch of the 
Mutiny. Therein is lucidly defined the curious relationship 
existing between Moghul and Sepoy, how the first instigated 
to the crime while the Sepoy alone bore the penalty. He 
manages the details, too, very deftly, so that they are alike 
interesting and intelligible. The plan adopted by Lawrence 
for the defence of Lucknow was brilliant enough to deserve its 
own historian, and its defender could not have wished fora 
better one. Had it not been for Sir Henry’s courage and skill, 
the mutiny might have gone far to make us that comfortable 
time among the world’s nations so desired of Mr. Labouchere 
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and his fellow patriots. General Innes is too severe in his 
condemnation of Campbell’s caution, but he makes amends by 
his eulogy on two of the Lucknow heroes. Of Lawrence he 
writes that ‘he died amid the grief of those who felt they owed 
their lives to him,’ and adds, ‘it may be said without fear of 
challenge that his spirit and example inspired the garrison; 
though the universal sense prevailed that the ship was now left 
almost without captain or rudder.’ Not less pleasant is it to 
read of Colonel Palmer, an officer of unusual courage and 
resolution, who ‘ planned, guided and carried out the concentra. 
tion from the Mutchi Bawn’ to the Residency. No reward 
followed his conspicuous gallantry, and but for this tardy 
reminder he was near being cheated of his posthumous fame, 
The careful and concise narrative is illustrated by admirable 
plans and an excellent map. But, though the story of the 
defence is exciting reading enough, the chapter on the causes 
of the mutiny is the most valuable in the volume. The eight 
‘several circumstances’ are carefully tabulated and make a 
catechism to be learned by those who must prevent such 
disasters in the future. The pith of them is contained ina 
closing paragraph of the book: ‘ Henry Lawrence’s thorough 
knowledge, sound instincts and statesmanlike action minimised 
local animosity.’ General Innes won his chief honours when 
he ‘courted war like a mistress,’ but as a historian he commands 
our respectful gratitude. 
2. We are not sure that the prevailing passion for history in 
snippets is altogether wholesome. The information gained 13 
bound to be scrappy and unsatisfactory, for knowledge won too 
easily is soon forgotten. But at the present time there cannot be 
sturdier, more sanitary, reading than the lives of men who have 
dared to do brave things, have felt death preferable to luxurious 
inaction. Mr. Ferbes is a model writer for this class of work ; 
his style is always vigorous, terse, clear; also he has a fine 
disregard tor all but the essentials. He has not written a 
dull page, nor is there a page but is necessary to the narrative. 
Colin Macliver, or Campbell, as the Duke of York called him, 
‘supposing him to be another of the clan, had a long and dis- 
tinguished career ; but, though promotions came rapidly at the 
last, he had thoroughly earned the highest honours long before 
he got them. Curiously enough, the most coveted titles, stars 
and orders came to him after proceedings by no means uni- 
versally approved. Before taking command during the Mutiny 
he had served brilliantly in many parts of the world, as a lad in 
the Peninsula, in China, India and the Crimea. One quality 
he possessed without which no soldier can lead effectively, 
which often atones for errors greater than any Campbell may 
have made, the trick of winning the devotion of his men. No 
doubt the love he inspired was partly due to his memory for 
faces, and still more to the untiring care with which he watched 
over his soldiers. Lord Dalhousie accused him of ‘ over-cautious 
reluctance, and the taunt was repeated years later; but there 
is not much justification for the charge. Personally, he was 
one of the bravest of leaders and a skilful enough tactician ; but 
he refused resolutely to sacrifice the lives of others without good 
cause. ‘Wehad too much slaughter at Chillianwallah because 
due precaution had not been taken to prevent it,’ he once wrote, 
Yet his handling of the Highlanders at the Alma proves that he 
knew how to strike with rapidity when he deemed it advisable. 
Campbell’s most conspicuous military ‘success, in’ popular 
opinion, was the relief of Lucknow. But his conduct of the 
relief and subsequent proceedings have been very differently 
criticised by experts and historians, Sir George Campbell 
relates, with unconscious humour, how when he met the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and sagely addressed him on the proper con- 
duct of the war, the veteran answered, ‘I will do what I think 
risht, whatever anybody says.’ Doubtless his outspoken frank- 
ness made him some enemies, even among those who ought to 
have known better. That he erred badly at times is true, but 
it is equally true that the fault was not always his own, Mr, 
Forbes’s pages are particularly interesting and valuable when 
discussing these oft-debated points. Lord Canning, a notable 
ruler in many ways, has been described as ‘a great smoker and 
a very ruminating thinker.’ It is too frequently forgotten that 
Sir Colin had to suffer the consequences of these ‘ruminations.’ 
Sir George and other writers of eminence declare that Campbell 
walked into Lucknow only to come out again, that he postponed 
the pacification of Oude until the ‘terms were very humiliating 
to us and unjust to the people.’ On the other hand, Sir William 
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Hunter temperately asserts that ‘our troops withdrew to more 
urgent work,’ In reality, Sir Colin was not responsible; the 
blame or praise belongs to the Governor-General. Campbell 
wished ‘to follow up the clearance of the Doab by the imme- 
diate invasion of Rohilcund and the destruction of the rebe- 
power at the important centre of Bareilly.’ It was Canning who 
insisted that Oude should be dealt with first. When Sir Colin 
had once got his troops to Lucknow, he strongly advocated the 
subjugation and settlement of the great province; but was again 
overruled by Canning, who had become suddenly interested in 
the ‘numerous well-affected population’ of Rohilcund. As Mr. 
Forbes says, his ‘argument had a real weight, but was some- 
what belated. A deliberate man Sir Colin certainly was, and 
his deliberation caused a good deal of trouble and heartburn- 
ing; but the gravest charge is distinctly unjust. The honours 
that awaited him at the close of the Mutiny were a peerage and 
field marshal’s baton. Soon after he became Lord Clyde his 
old pipe-major, John Macleod of the Ninety-Third, saluted him 
and said, ‘I beg your pardon, Sir Colin, but we dinna ken hoo 
tae address ye noo that the Queen has made ye a lord.’ The 
aged chief bade him ‘Call me Sir Colin, John, the same as in 
old times. I like the old name best.’ It is by the ‘old name’ 
that he is known to posterity, a famous name which was not his 
own by right of birth, but which none of the clan have done 
more to render illustrious than he who was advised by a shrewd 
uncle that ‘Campbell was a name it would suit him, for pro- 
fessional reasons, to adopt.’ To conclude with a suggestion. 
Could not Mr. Forbes add one more volume to the series, telling 
the stories of Outram, end Sir Henry Lawrence? Men of unique 
and brilliant parts they have waited overlong for the popular 
historian, 


SONGS FROM OVERSEA 


The makers of serious verse, or as they would probably prefer 
to be called, the poets of to-day, whether they sing on this side 
the Atlantic, or that, have added a new pang tocriticism. The 
mediocrity of their verse is of so high a quality that a critic sits 
down abashed before it. If it were downright bad he might 
denounce it in a column, or dismiss it in a paragraph, but every 
poet is not a Montgomery, nor every reviewer a Macaulay. It 
is in the interest of all of us that the new poet come, we are in 
sore need of him, and we shall not lightly turn him away from 
our door, but we cannot tolerate the counterfeits, so we search 
through bales of printed pages for the spark that is to kindle, 
yet for the most part how unsuccessfully. If the matter were 
rugged, battered, even illiterate, given only we might find here 
and there the glint of gold, or sparkle of precious stone shining 
through the inert mass, it would be well, for there would be 
hope to lead us forward and expectation to quicken our steps. 

But it is all so uniform, so dull, so correct, so expected, and 
above all so absolutely and eatirely unnecessary. That men 
and women must write verse is as natural and necessary as 
that they should have measles and whooping cough—when they 
are young. The effort serves as a purge, it is good for our 
humours or the spleen, but why inflict their ‘turgid ode and 
tumid stanza,’ however nicely balanced or correctly turned, 
upon those who have done them no harm? These remarks are 
excited, though, alas, not originated, by the appearance of 
live Looks of Song, by Richard Watson Gilder (New York: 
Century Co.). We can quite understand that the composition of 
the metrical slabs must have given Mr. Gilder considerable 
pleasure, and no little trouble. Many of them have, no doubt, 
helped to build up those excellent, though modern, structures 
the monthly magazines where, also, no doubt, their merits would 
have appeared more conspicuous. As it is they are all stamped 
in a monotonous excellence of agglomerated mediocrity. Had 
Mr. Gilder possessed a sense of generosity these books of song 
had numbered four instead of five ; a sense of restraint, three ; 
a sense of proportion, two; a sense of poetry one, and had he 
but brought into play the poet’s surest touch-stone, a sense of 
humour, he had not published at all. As he says himself— 


Now you who rhyme, and I who rhyme, 
Have not we sworn it, many a time, 
That we no more our verse would scrawl, 
For Shakespeare he had sung it all! 


So that not only is Mr. Gilder no humorist, but on his own 
showing a pevjurer to boot. From so dull, serious, and correct 
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a poet it is refreshing to turn to the work of one, who it seems, 
whatever may be his limitations, has at least the root of the 
matter in him. Thankful may we be in these melancholy days 
of degeneration when to be artificial is to be artistic, and to be 
decadent is to be fashionable, to any one, who regardless of 
being in or out of fashion sparkles, ripples and fairly brims over 
with genial optimism ; one who is not only able to ‘shout a 
hallelujah for the privilege of living,’ but who does it and does it 
every day, caring so little whether people listen or not, only 
let him shout his shout, that people @» listen, and more —are 
the better for their pains. Such a singer is Mr. Frank Stanton, 
whose Songs of the Soil (Westminster : Constable), if they do 
not strike an altogether new note, yet ring out fresh and clear, 
and the abiding-place of whose echos is in Arcady itself. There 
is a smell of the good brown earth about them, they disdain 
not the ways of aman with a maid, of courtship and sweet- 
hearting when the may is out, or the hay is down. The light 
of summer suns and autumn moons plays around them. 
Nowhere shall you find lamplight and shades of dynamogenous 
red. Not in studios rich with Eastern hangings and redolent 
of the powerful scent of rare exotics does Mr. Stanton work. 
His songs belong to the open air, no less than those of throstle 
and merle. We confess to a primary distrust of poems ‘ struck 
off in the heat and hurry of newspaper work,’ as we are informed 
in an appreciative preface by Mr. Joe Chandler Harris that 
these have been, but a first reading weakens this distrust, a 
second shatters it. Mr. Stanton is one of the writers on the 
Atalanta Constitution, and his peculiar column or department 
is headed ‘ Just from Georgia.’ This column is prefaced each 
morning with one piece of original verse. Now ‘original 
verse’ in an English provincial paper is not a thing we 
English are usually given to boast about, but it seems that 
they order otherwise in ‘These States.’ To write a set of 
verses every morning is not usual, but it is not phenomenal. 
The late Mr. Charles Tennyson, we believe, was in the habit of 
writing his matutinal sonnet, which sounds even more formid- 
able; and we are certain that the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley (of 
Keswick) could do such a feat with ease, if he does not already 
do so, but to write verses of the quality of these which Mr. 
Stanton has collected every twenty-four hours zs phenomenal, 
and we congratulate Mr. Stanton upon his powers. Let us 
not however be misunderstood. We do not feel for a moment 
that one of the world’s poets is before us. The real rare spark 
of genius is not here, in how many shall it be found? We have, 
however, without donbt or carp a singer of great merit, a singer 
whose songs we should be very loth to miss, a singer to whom 
there might come, the A/a/anta Constitution notwithstanding 
at any future time the divine inspiration and intuitive expression 
which separates the poet from the verse-maker. 
Mr. Stanton is in fact least convincing, least original, when 
he is in his more serious moods, essaying the higher flights, 
and doubtless giving most satisfaction to himself. But he is 
never commonplace, never self-conscious, never artificially 
artistic. He never seems to be making effort or straining after 
effect of style or cleverness. His verse flows spontaneously 
with a ring and swing which in some of the lighter poems is 
quite irresistible. Above all, he has the greatest gift, the sovran 
healing gift, of humour. However little a critic may think of 
his poetry, none could turn it into ridicule. That Mr. Stanton 
is one of the world’s workers cannot be denied by any one who 
knows the labour involved in ‘running’ a column in a daily 
newspaper, yet hardly could Walt Whitman himself ce'ebrate 
more truly the perfect abandon and nonchalant philosophy of 
the confirmed loafer, as the following lines will show : 
You'll find me almost any time, a-huntin’ shady trees, 
With the lull song o’ the locust, and the drowsy drone o’ bees, 
Above me an’ all roun’ me: I’m a queer one, so they say, 
Fer I'd ruther hear the birds sing than to shoot 'em any day. 
My field's a pasture fer the cows, and though it never pays, 
It's a powerful source o’ pleasure jest to see the creeturs graze. 
The tinkle, tinkle o’ the bells is sich a pleasin’ soun’, 
But I'm a lazy chap you know, jest built fer lyin’ roun’. 

or these : 
When a feller takes a day off—oh he learns a lot o' things 
From the very doves a-flyin’, with the music in their wings ; 
From the hills an’ from the valleys, where the dreams an’ dews is 

foun’, 

When a feller takes a day off, an his soul is loafin’ roun’. 


We have given these quotations at some length because we 
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think that Mr. Stanton’s muse will be of more value to the 
world when clad in this peculiar indigenous garb of hers than 
when she clothes herself in the more orthodox robes of poesy ; 
but that he has the root of lyric song in his heart many poems 
in the volume will testify, notably ‘Night in the South, with 
one verse of which we will conclude, leaving the rest for 
the reader to get for himself, and, if he take our advice, as 
quickly as he may : 
And yet—so still is all; 
That if a bird's nest slipped its airy tether, 
There would be sound and feeling in the fall 
Of one light feather. 

Another singer with far other note is Mr. Charles Godfrey 
Leland—what subject is there upon which he does not or 
cannot write with interest? In Songs of the Sea and Lays of 
the Land (London: Black) a man shall certainly lack neither 
interest nor amusement, and Mr. Leland deserves thanks from 
more than the casual reader ; for although he will not admit he 
has written a folk-lore book, his refusal to do so is akin to that 
of the monkeys to talk, and Mr. Leland does not want any one 
to come fooling round and demanding authority for every word 
he has written. Still for all that these ‘Songs of the Sea’ are 
of the stuff of which folk-lore is made. He has collected over 
a period of many years from seafaring men of all climes 
innumerable scraps, ‘ chanties,’ choruses, sayings, similes and 
bits of sea-lore. These he has worked up in lyrical or ballad 
form to be recited in turn by a number of sea-dogs assembled 
together in the old tavern of the Boy and Barrel in the north 
end of Boston. Each story, song or yarn, recited or sung, 
lures another mariner to cap it, and go one better. None is 
more fitted to build up such a picture in mosaic of the old life 
and superstitions of those that go down to the sea in ships than 
Mr. Leland. He passed his boyhood in or near Boston, he 
was saturated with the romance of the sea, he devoured with 
avidity all tales and doings and adventures of seafaring men. 
Most of his family had run away to sea or taken long and 
distant voyages ; from these, from every one who had anything 
to tell he learned an incredible number of songs and stories, 
and we owe our thanks to him for having perpetuated at least 
some of them inthe volume before us. In the‘ Lays of the 
Land’ there is no folk-lore, only downright rollicking fun, 
(aloeit of the American variety), dashing tales of the ‘ Biter 
Bit,’ ‘ Apozheosis of the Green-horn’ (who was no green-horn), 
The cutting—sharp, close, keen cutting —of diamond by diamond, 
these form the substance of the ‘Lays of the Land’ which, 
with the companion ‘ Songs of the Sea’ make up an interesting 
and attractive book. 


THE RELIGIOUS BASIS OF TOLERATION 


Persecution and Tolerance: being th: Hulsean Lectures 
preached before the Univers'ty of Cambridge, 1893-4. By 
M. CREIGHTON, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
London: Longmans. 


The reputation of our great eccles‘astical historian will be 
enhanced by this little excursion into what is the saddest and 
yet most interesting field in the philosophy of religion, the 
problem of the origin and continuance of religious persecution. 
Dr. Creighton would probably not claim to have done more than 
touch the fringe of the subject ; but in merely doing this he has 
at once raised such grave questions and disposed of such well- 
established fallacies that his book must have a deep influence 
on all future inquiries into the subject. His main object in all 
these lectures is to show that the persecuting spirit is not, as the 
modern rationalists vainly state, of the essence either of 
Christianity or of Catholicism; but that to the knowledge of 
the highest conscience of the Church, it was always the nega- 
tion of the spirit of Christ, and that its fatal adoption must be 
ascribed far more to political than to religious reasons. Our 
bishop prefixes his first chapter with the remarkable episode in 
the ninth chapter of St. Luke, which tells how Christ rebuked 
the passion of the two over zealous disciples who would have 
called fire from Heaven to consume the inhospitable Samaritan 
villagers, who refused to receive the Master ‘because his face 
was as though he would go to Jerusalem.’ ‘A great principle,’ 
says the bishop (p. 15), ‘could not have been expressed more 
clearly, or in a form better calculated to arrest attention. Not 
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only was persecution condemned, but also the temper from 
which it sprang and the arguments by which it was supplied.’ 
‘ How then,’ Dr. Creighton proceeds to ask (p. 26), ‘has the 
Church of Christ ever dared to persecute? There can only be 
one answer, because it was exposed to the same insidious 
temptations as the Apostles, and it closed its ears to the Lord’s 
rebuke. For we must recognise that persecution is not merely 
something horrible and hideous, but something which is terribly 
natural in itself. The desire of every man to have his own way 
becomes all the stronger when he knows that his way is a good 
way. It is appallingly easy to cover this natural desire with a 
fair appearance, to claim as fron God authority which he has 
not conferred and to misapply Scripture in justification of 
such a claim. Knowing how easy is declension from a 
high standard, and what terrible manifestations of such 
falls the history of every branch of the Christian Church exhibits, 
it, is interesting to reflect that the high standard of its founder 
in the matter of persecution remained the inspiration of the 
Church until the close of the fourth century ; for the so-called 
intolerance which we find in the Acts and Epistles is limited 
to th: rebuke of evil lives and false doctrines by words, or at 
the furthest to the exclusion of the offender from the Church, 
and punishments that come from a divine source, neither of 
which give any warrant to the Church for imposing its doctrines 
on the unwilling by the force of worldly weapons. 

Nor can any justification for the employment of temporal 
weapons in support of the Faith be found in the writings of the 
early fathers. Persecution commenced only when the Church 
had taken over the heritage of the pagan empire, which had 
used its massive power to crush all creeds that refused to blend 
themselves with its own organisation and ideal. Yet even 
then, when the usurper Maximus first inflicted the death 
penalty on a_ heretic, Martin of Tours and Ambrose 
raised an indignant protest, and the subsequent dowafall 
of the usurper was regarded as the punishment for his 
crime (p. 75). Unhappily even in the next century the pre- 
cedent was remembered and the protest forgotten. Leo the 
Great raised no objection to legislation which treated heresy as 
a capital offence against civil society (p. 77) and in later age 
even so profound a theologian as Hadrian the Sixth quoted to 
the German princes a; a precedent for the burning of Luther 
the removal with the sword by ‘ pious emperors of old time’ of 
the heretic Prisullian (pp. 75, 76). With all that Dr. Creighton 
says on the falseness to Christian principles that persecution 
involved we concur. At the same time there is one factor in 
the situation on which there is more to be said than he quite 
admits. When the Church undertook the work of civilising the 
barbarous tribes who built up modern Europe on the ruins of 
the Roman Europe, she was almost forced from the necessity of 
the task to become their conscience in civil no less than 
ecclesiastical mutters, she could not from the facts of the case 
stand aloof from their civil politics, for the modern distinction 
between things civil and ecclesiastical was hardly conceivable 
even in thought. Hence acts of religious censorship and 
repression may have commended themselves to good men for the 
same reason that a detective police commends itself to the res- 
pectable citizen of Victorian days, since no idea more profoundly 
pervaded medizval life than the conception of the authority of 
the Church as the basis of civil and religious life. When this fact 
is borne in mind the instances that Dr. Creighton collects 
of the protests against ecclesiastical tyranny in the Middle Ages 
show how deep a grasp, amid all its superstitions, medizval 
faith retained of the inner meaning of the Gospel precepts. 

It is also interesting to be reminded that the worst measures 
of religious repression, such as the Albigensian Crusade and the 
Spanish Inquisition, owed their origin to the policy of secular 
States seeking to effect temporal ends by religious tools, while 
the greatest religious victories of the medizval Church were 
won for her by the early Dominicans and Franciscans who 
sought no aid from the secular arm (pp. 87, 88). In one sense 
the world escaped from persecution to toleration by an 
accident. The claim for religious freedom was heard, however, 
long before its principle was admitted. Gerson, Luther, Calvin, 
all claimed the right of free judgment for themselves, but all 
remorselessly appealed to the s vord or stake of the civil power 
against their opponents. Yet the fact that the State, especially 
in countries that accepted the Reformation, made itself the 
judge of the expediency of persecution brought the whole 
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subject within the sphere of debateable questions. States 
persecuted either from a sense of insecurity or because they 
wished to effect some purely secular end. When it became 
clear that religious differences were compatible with State 
unity, and we may add when the trouble and odium of perse- 
cution were seen to b2 greater than any temporal advantage 
resulting therefrom, toleration was adopted and remains with 
u3,in Mr. Balfour’s words, ‘one of the most valuable em- 
pirical maxims of modern politics. But this happy conclusion, 
as our Bishop shows, would have been impossible if persecution 
had not at the bottom been always repugnant to the Christian 
conscience, or, if the truth had not been with the seventeenth 
century writer who said, ‘the compelling of a man to do any- 
thing against his own conscience, especially in matters of faith, 
is a doing evil.’ 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


The opening article in the Vineteenth Century, by Captain 
Lugard, calls attention to the relations of England and France 
on the Niger, a subject only too apt to be disregarded. Then 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey advocates the perpetuation of separate 
organisations for Conservatives and Liberal Unionists, and the 
following article, over the familiar signature, Edward Dicey, 
advocates fusion. There is, perhaps, something to be said 
from both points of view. Then Khawji Ghulam-us- 
Saglain, a sage of whom, in our ignorance, we have never heard 
till now, makes some really strong points against the Armenian 
atrocity agitators in this country and observes that his feliow- 
Musalmans in India are beginning to ask awkward questions 
about the outrages inflicted by Holy Russia on Christians in 
Siberia. Having no space at this point for the discussion of 
this Armenian question we take refuge in a suggestion which 
would settle it if it were adopted. Let those persons who 
preach a crusade against the Turk organise it and carry it out 
in their own proper persons and at their own proper charges. 
Of the remaining articles, that by Mrs. Gordon, who speaks of 
‘The A‘ter-careers of University-educated Women ’—a terrible 
title this—is the most amusing, albeit, the humour of it is not 
always conscious. For example, of Girton Girls who take 
honours only one in ten marries ; it has been our misfortune to 
meet the nine. Generally, it seems, these ladies don’t marry ; 
and the reason is that they grow fastidious. That there is a 
fastidiousness of mea no less than of women we do not venture 
to assert; but if this be the result of the higher education 
Parliament will have to put it down with a strong hand. 
Against Bimetallism Mr. H. D. MacLeod fulminates with his 
accustomed vigour. But the most important article is Sir 
Lepel Griffin’s denunciation, a trifle too personal, of Mr. Curzoa 
and of the policy of occupying Chitral, which we are reasonably 
certain to adopt. Professor Mahaffy, in his article on 
‘Provincial Patriotism,’ by which he means appointing in- 
different neighbours to office in preference to brilliant men from 
a distance, points to a real danger, but in dealing with the 
question of the Welsh Bishops he shows clearly that he does 
not know what he is talking about. He has apparently for- 
gotten that one of the duties of a Welsh Bishop, and that one 
which cannot be delegated, is the confirmation of monogiot 
Welsh boys and girls. 

In the Fortnightly the most important article, we suppose, is 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s on ‘ Mr. Balfour’s Dialectics.’ But the 
subject grows wearisome and is not capable of treatment in a 
brief notice. In ‘The New Party’ Mr. Andrew Reid informs 
the world that he, and all the rest of the iconoclast crew pre- 
sumably, are Protectionists. The next article, on ‘ Russia and 
England’ has for its keynote the words Z%meo Danaos et dona 
ferentes, which may be endorsed without reserve. ‘An Oxford 
B.A, having found his degree to possess no pecuniary value, 
prophesies that women must be admitted to degrees at Oxford 
and Cambridge, and cynically advises the authorities to make 
the concession at once so that they may begin without delay 
the pleasant process of receiving sums of £7 Ios. for a title 
which is worth nothing. For ourselves we cannot for the lives 
of us see how universities in which the classics are still studied 
can consent to a false concord—for Angelina Snooks, B.A., is a 
false concord—which would not be tolerated on the commonest 
document, the analogue of which would cause Homeric laughter 
if it appeared on Mr. Dorling’s card at Epsom. A capital 
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article is Mr. Dolman’s on Mr. Chamberlain’s municipal career, 
until Mr. Dolman proceeds to mourn over Mr. Chamberlain’s 
recent speech concerning Unification, as though it were incon- 
sistent with his past actions; of course it is not so, and Mr. 
Dolman’s lament means only that he disagrees with Mr, 
Chamberlain, a misfortune which Mr. Chamberlain may 
survive. 

In the .Vational Review, ‘An Englishman’ suggests that 
we should endow the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland 
to the extent of some £200,000 a year. ‘An Englishman’ 
(quoting Mr. Lecky) says that Pitt did promise a provision, 
and that the Roman Catholic Bishops agreed to accept such 
provision, ‘competent and secured,’ even on the terms that 
Government might have some right of interference in the 
appointment of Bishops. But if ‘An Englishman’ thinks for 
a moment that the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland would 
be willing, or if willing would be permitted, to sell their in- 
dependence for so paltry a price, it can but be said that he 
knows little of Rome and little of the Irish clergy. In 
‘Criticism and Art Production,’ Mr. Quilter lets out one of 
those secrets of the prison-house which ought never to be 
disclosed. ‘I remember as well as if it were yesterday, 
though, alas! it is a dozen years ago, how the conductor of a 
great paper sent for me one day, and, after some hesitation, 
informed me I must be more guarded, in fact more lenient, in my 
criticisms of the engravings and photogravures, etc., which were 
sent to the office. His point of view was that these works 
were of considerable value to the paper, and that if they were 
criticised frankly, they would cease to be sent.’ Ahem! where 
was Mr. Quilter engaged twelve years ago? Those persons 
who have read Stephen Remarx will know the kind of thing the 
Rev. J. Adderley writes sud titulo ‘A Sermon for the Season.’ 
Lerd Farrer and Mr. Bertram Currie inveigh against Bimetal- 
lism in the bald and unreadable form which, for some unknown 
reason, is called dialogue. Mr. Round discourses, in most 
amusing fashion, against Free Trade, and Major Darwin, a bold 
champion indeed, defends our military administration, A 
capital article is Miss Edith Sellers’s ‘ Guyot of Provins.’ 

The New Review opens with a graceful little piece by Mr. 
Gilbert Parker, and a ‘Song of the Banjo,’ by Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, which is in delightful contrast to some of his very 
recent productions. With some pain, however, it must be 
observed that Mr. {Runciman’s paper on the ‘Gentle Art of 
Musical Criticism,’ in which last year’s quarrel and the foolish 
things written in the heat of controversy are brought to life 
again, is most unwelcome. There is no point whatever in 
bringing the matter to light again ; there is no excuse in the 
world for the log-rolling of friends and the personal allusions to 
opponents with which the article abounds. Now we do not 
mind offending Mr. Runciman; it can be done politely by 
assuring him of our complete trust in Mr. Fuller Maitland. It 
is safer to praise one singer in the hearing of another than one 
critic within a mile of another. Of the remaining papers, Miss 
Billington’s contains some trustworthy information on a subject 
at once touching and hopeless. Sir Herbert Maxwell’s ‘What 
about Amateurs ?’ is excellent well written ; and Mr. Whibley’s 
essay on Mr. Wyndham’s Plutarch makes elegant reading. 
Whether Macaire,a melodramatic farce, by William Ernest 
Henley and Robert Louis Stevenson, wculd ‘act’ or not, one 
cannot say; but there are strong things in it, and, having 
regard to the fact that a play, plus elaborate stage directions, 
is not naturally pleasant to the eye in print, it is eminently 
readable. 

It would be ungracious not to welcome the appearance of a 
new periodical which presents itself in so agreeable a dress as 
this fantastically named ‘northern seasonal,’ 7ze Evergreen. 
The keynote of the new publication is struck in the proem. It 
is a direct appeal to abandon the ways of decadence, and to 
return to the manners of a simpler age when the seasons 
marked out the paths of action and coloured the expression. .of 
thought and fancy. We have become ‘too slenderly related 
to the primary nature of things,’ and have ceased to see in 
every spring ‘the epochal dawn of a new age.’ So be it. But 
the mere recognition of our degeneracy will not plunge us at 
once into the bracing waters of reaction. City life, it may be, 
has done much to neutralise the distinction of the seasons, but 

are we prepared for the disintegration of our great towns into 
rural communities where ‘ joy shall inhabit and righteousness 
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have a chance of increase?’ It would seem, however, that a 
jealous patriotism has had not a little to do with the colouring 
of this Utopian dream. The Evergreen is published in Edin- 
burgh, the City built on a hill, the Modern Athens, as her 
children love to call her, who has been drained of her best 
blood to feed the arteries of the industrial towns. Yet it isin 
Edinburgh that Professor Geddes sees glimpses of the 
dawn of the Renascence. For the rest the contributions 
resemble too much the efforts of essayists writing round 
a given subject. There is a want of spontaneity, and an 
inability® to get free from the trammels of a complex civilisation 
in the endeavour to return to the simplicity of nature. Some 
of the illustrations are excellent, particularly those of Mr. John 
Duncan who understands thoroughly the art of producing pleas- 
ing and decorative effects bya clever balancing of masses of white 
and black. Blackwood s,as usual, is full of good things. But when 
the Looker-on makes his re-appearance with one of his incom- 
parable surveys of men and manners, even such well-informed 
articles as those of Sir George Clarke on ‘Imperial Defence’ 
and Captain Lugard on ‘British West Africa’ possess only a 
secondary interest. Dull as the last few months have been, 
the Looker-on finds plenty to say. He touches delicately upon 
the plenteous crop of ‘improper books and more improper 
plays’; he pokes quiet fun, not without sympathy, at Lord 
Selborne and Messrs. Brodrick and Curzon in their vain 
attempt to evade the responsibilities of their position; and 
satirises the recent crusade against the holy state of matrimony. 
Que messteurs les immoralistes commencent is a fair challenge. 
It is left for Mr. H. E. M. Stutfield to make a lively attack 
upon what has been called ‘Tommyrotica,’ taking as his 
text Max Nordau’s book in its application to the English 
school of decadents. Hysteria and anarchy, he thinks, go 
hand in hand. ‘Each is the a/ter ego-maniac of the other’ 
—a statement in proof of which he cites the admiration of 
Paul Verlaine for Louise Michel and the contributions of 
Messrs. Grant Allen and Le Gallienne to Vor Clamantium. 
We have only space to mention a learned account of the 
Cottonian Library of MSS. and a chatty article on singing 
birds by ‘A Son of the Marshes.’ The same writer also con- 
tributes to the Pa// Mall Magazine a series of short descriptions 
of well-known birds, which are illustrated by some very ad- 
mirable reproductions of water-colour drawings. Sir Evelyn 
Wood brings his account of the ‘Cavalry in the Waterloo 
Campaign’ to a close. If he has not succeeded in demonstrating 
how it is that we won the battle of Waterloo, he has at least 
adduced some facts with regard to the disposition and temper of 
our men which show that the victory was not such a fluke after 
all. It is a curious fact, that the conduct of the English 
troops on that day has received a much more generous ap- 
preciation abroad than at home. Mr. Grant Allen goes on 
evolving Early Italian Painting and there is plenty of fiction, 
as also there is in Chapman’s Magazine of Fiction which con- 
tinues to maintain a very high standard throughout. 

In the Humanitarian Mr. E. Belfort Bax upholds the cause 
of Socialism against Mr. Auberon Herbert’s recent articles. 
In his view the antagonism between the individual and the 
State is the direct result of the institution of private 
property. The soluticn is quite simple, Mr. Bax’s reading 
of history tells him that in the most primitive times private 
property was unknown. Abolish private property therefore 
—which is as much as to say, relapse into savagery—and the 
individual and the community will be in agreement again. 
The perennial Woman Question crops up in an article by 
Florence Hobson, on Sex Prejudice and Woman’s Progress. 
The writer has done her best to divest herself of prejudice 
and does not claim a monopoly for woman of all the 
virtues nor for man of all the vices. Moreover, she admits 
that some men have done more to advance the cause ot 
Woman than the average platform-woman, or even Sarah 
Grand, whose books she would question the wisdom of placing 
in the hands of young girls. The three planks in her platform 
are, the suffrage, economic independence, and an _ equal 
standard of morality. We have also received Longman’s, The 
Cornhill, Temple Bar, The Arena, The North American Review, 
The Monthly Packet, Scribner's, The Century, The English- 
woman, Belgravia, The Parents Review, St. Nicholas, The 
Artist, The Leisure Hour, The Girls Own Paper and The Boy’s 
Own Paper. 
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